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Aotes. 

THE ROUND TOWERS OF SWITZERLAND. 

I have not met with any archeological, or even 
topographical, work published in England or else- 
where that notices the round towers of Switzer- 
land, otherwise than in a superficial and offhand 
manner. And yet several of these edifices exist 
in that country. The Swiss know nothing of their 
history, and dismiss them with all sorts of vague 
and absurd suppositions. Some tell us that the 
round towers were built by the Romans! others 
say they were erected by the old counts of Savoy, 
or by some of the Burgundian conquerors; and 
some (thore sagely, in my opinion) suppose that 
they may be older than the Christian era, and 
were probably constructed by Pagans, when the 
cantons wherein they are found were under Celtic 
domination, or subjected to the visits of some 
nomadic oriental tribes. Infact, the Swiss towers, 
like those of Ireland and Persia, are a mystery. 
I am not aware, however, that any Swiss arche- 
ologist has @ver supposed that the towers of Hel- 
vetia were built by the Danes, or that they were 
constructed by the early Christian missionaries for 
belfries! Such sage ideas belong exclusively to 
certain Irish antiquaries, and much good may they 
do them! 

While lately visiting some localities contiguous 
to the railway from Lausanne to Fribourg, my 
gaze was arrested by a round tower at the little 
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I inquired what it was, for 
my guide book was silent; I was told it was part 
of the old fortifications! Not satisfied with the 
information, I determined to inspect. I accord- 
ingly left the rail, and walked up avery steep path 
to Romont, a queer old Catholic town, built on an 
eminence in the Jorat hills, and commanding a 
wide extent of rich pastoral ground and fine forest 
scenery. Romont is aclean and picturesque town, 
with several comfortable hotels, the principal one 
being the “Cerf.” I found two round towers. 
One is in the town, a short distance from the 
ancient parish church, and now forms a part of a 
medizval chateau used for a military caserne and 
a cantonal prison. This tower has been a good 
deal altered; but it is easy to ascertain what it 
was in its original state. The entrance is a con- 
— height from the ground. Immediately 
beneath the roof are those four openings facing 
the cardinal points that are always found in the 
towers of Ireland and Persia. The openings of 
this tower are round; but it is evident, from the 
fresh appearance of the masonry, that they were 
originally square. The change has apparently 
been effected when the tower was first used as a 
prison. If the adjoining buildings were away, 
this tower would nearly resemble the one at a 
short distance from it. The difference between the 
two towers is, that one has three courses of ma- 
sonry or grades, while the other has only two; 
and the loop-holes of the one are pointed, while 
in the other their tops are flat. The second tower 
is completely detached, and stands outside the 
walls of the town, in the centre of a field recently 
chosen, they say, for a cemetery. No religious 
edifice is nearit. It is a most beautiful and grace- 
ful edifice, in a very perfect state of preservation. 

The entrances (for there aye two) are about half- 
way between the ground and the roof. The tower 

is built on an artificial mound about a yard in 
height. The walls are thirty feet in circumfer- 
ence. The doorways, which are on opposite sides, 

are small, and may be characterised as Doric of a 
very rude kind. There is no entrance below, and 
the solid masonry shows that there never was one. 
Beneath the roof are the usual openings facing the 
cardinal points. This I ascertained by nmvyy pocket 

compass. The builders, however, had not allowed 
for the variation of the compass. The same re- 
marks apply to the other tower. The peasants 
say that the towers and the church are connected 
by a subterranean passage. I could not, however, 
meet with any one who could prove this. The 
gendarmes at the prison laughed at the idea; 
the story may therefore be dismissed as an idle 
village legend. 

Having, along with my friend, Mr. Edwin 
Lees of Worcester (F.L.S., and author of the 
Geol ogy of the Malvern Hills) made a most careful 
examination of the towers, I can assert that they 
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bear a remarkable resemblance to those of Ireland. 


condition, was probably about half-way between 


They have evidently been built by a similar people, | the foundation and the roof. The lower part is 
and for an identity of purpose. Romont is said | now entered by a modern doorway, but it is easy 


to be of Roman origin, and to have been called 
*Rotundus Mons.” Such name is found in 
several old ecclesiastical MSS. ButI am inclined 
to believe that Romont was inhabited long ante- 
rior to Roman domination. The original name 


was probably “Round Tower Hill,” or “The | 


Towers on the Round Hill.” Indeed, in some 
MSS. the place is called “ Rotundo Monte,” 
which looks like a part of a name, and might 


induce one to suppose that the ablative adjective | 
and noun lack the nominative turres. Romont is | 


the very spot that the worshippers of fire would 
have selected for a “high place.” The watch- 
tower theory is at fault here. What could be 
‘ wanted with éwo towers at so short a distance ? 
They stand on equal elevations, or nearly so — 
there may be a slight difference. One commands 
the same view as the other. The belfry theory 
may be equally dismissed. One tower is certainly 
close to the parish church, but its interior exhibits 
no trace of bell-hanging, and I may say the same 
of the other tower. If the Irish towers are castles 
built by the ancient Irish, it may be argued that 
the Swiss towers are castles constructed by the 
ancient Swiss! The idea is too absurd to dwell 
upon. The Danish theory may follow the others 
alluded to. Though the pirate kings of Scandi- 
navia visited the Italian and Sicilian shores, and 
Harold, the pirate bard, sang — 


“ Round Sicily’s rocks I have sail’d in my bark "— 


there is no record that ancient Helvetia ever had 
the benefit of their visitations. They had enough 
to do with the Italian coasts, without crossing the 
Apennines and the Alps, and forming themselves 
into an Alpine club. And I may observe, en pas- 
sant, that I have not met with a single round 
tower in Italy—I mean such as those of Ireland 
and Switzerland. In the Canton de Vaud I have 
met with five of these round towers. There may 
be more. 

Near the pretty village of Bex (so well known 
for its fine mountain scenery and good hotels and 
pensions) is the Chateau de Duin or Duyn. The 
ruins are immediately above the village, and on 


the summit of a little hill, whose sides are a grove | 


of chestnuts. The round tower is a prominent 
object, and seems a part of the medieval chateau. 
I visited it last year with the members of the 
Suisse Romandé Society. We were surprised to 
find that it was a round tower similar to those at 
Romont, and that the plateau was an adjunct. 
The tower has undergone many changes. The con- 
structor of the chateau seems to have altered the 
form of the roof, and to have converted the four 
any into battlements. The entrance is from 
above, and when the tower was in its original 


to see that originally it had no connection with 
| the upper part of the building, from which it was 
| hermetically sealed by a stone floor, which was 
probably what architects, somewhat after an Irish 
| fashion, call a “ flat arch.” 
| The name of Duin is said to have been derived 
| from the family who built the chateau; but I 
believe that the family adopted the name of the 
| place, and that Duin is the same as the Celtic 
word Dun, a hill; and so the round tower of Bex 
is the “Tower of the Hill.” The spot is admi- 
| rably fitted for a “high place.” 
| At the town of La Tour de Peilz, which is a 
| suburb of Vevey, we find two of these round 
| towers. The town is an old place with an ancient 
Gothic church, built before the Reformation. As 
the name of the town is derived from the towers, 
it may be presumed that there was a time when 
they stood in solitary grandeur. These towers 
also have been attached to a chateau, but the 
original features have been little affected by the 
ill-assorted union. The openings to the cardinal 
points, the high doorways, &c. Xc., still exist; in 
fact, there are found all the features that mark 
the genuine and unmistakable “round tower.” 
A legend says that the towers of Peilz were o/d in 
the time of the Crusades. A knight took a fancy 
to the towers, and purchased them previously to 
his departure for the Holy Land. On his return 
he found that his towers had been unroofed by 
the tempests, and so he covered them “ pellibus 
Ferarum,” or with the skins of wild beasts that 
he had killed in the chase. Ina Latin MS. the 
towers are called “ Turres Pelliane,”’ whatever that 
may be. Peilz is the Romande for “ skins,” being 
identical with the French word “peauz,” and so 
the peasants say the modern name signifies the 
tower or towers of skins. An English antiquary 
has hazarded another conjecture, and traces a re- 
semblance between Peilz and the word Peel, so 
often applied to fortresses in the north of Eng- 
land and on the Border. And from this he would 
argue that the builder of the chateau called his 








mansion the Castle of the Peels. I, however, 
cannot discover that the word Peel was ever in 
use in any part of Celtic Switzerland. Others 
have deemed that Peilz may be a corruption of 
Bel or Baal, and that the towers may have been 
connected with the worship of the sun, or have 
been used for astronomical purposes by some 
Celtic or oriental tribe. 

At Saint Saphorin, a little hamlet in the same 
Canton de Vaud, is another of these round towers. 
Like the “ Turres Pellianz,” it is contiguous to 
the Lake, and has been walled into a chateau. 
Though much dilapidated, most of the original 
and peculiar features remain. 
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At Lausanne we find another “round tower.” 
It also has been joined to a building, but the bar- 
barism has been of a recent date. Happily the 
“house” is so diminutive that the general ap- 
pearance of the tower is not much affected. A 
door has been made to obtain access to the lower 
portion, which previously was quite closed to the 
upper. The lower chamber is appropriated to the 
ignoble purpose of a pig abattoir! The high ori- 
ginal entrance still remains, and a wooden stair- 
case connects it with the modern building. The 
square cardinal openings remain, as do all the 
characteristic features of a genuine round tower. 
The Lausanne tower is a mystery: some assert 
that it was built by the Romans, others say that 
it has formed a part of the city walls. The tower 
has nothing Roman about it. In an ancient plan 
of Lausanne, recently lithographed, we have the 
fortifications entire, and the tower stands alone, 
and at a considerable distance from the city. Be- 
fore quitting the Canton de Vaud I would remark, 
that two mysterious square towers exist; one is 
on the summit of one of the highest points of the 
Jorat Hills, and is known as “The Tower of 
Gours;” the other is on the marble island of St. 
Triphon, in the marshes of the Rhone. These 
towers also have their entrances at a distance from 
the ground, and in that particular may be said to 
resemble the Swiss and Irish round towers; but 
here the similarity ceases. The square towers 
have evidently been accessible by outer staircases, 
the traces of which still remain; while access to 
the round towers must have been by ladders or 
ropes. We find also when we enter these square 
towers that we have access to every part, from the 
foundation to the roof. The square towers are 
evidently medizeval, and were probably beacons 
or watch-towers. Popular legends say that the 
square towers were constructed by Queen Bertha, 
so famed for her sewing and knitting stockings! 
Whether or not erected by that same legendary 
lady, there is no reason to assign them a more re- 
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mode in which the stones are put together. The 
chateau is fast crumbling to decay; the tower is 


| as strong as ever, and bids defiance to the at- 


tacks of time. The Swiss historian, the late 


| Canon Boccard, records numerous attacks on the 





mote date than the era when her majesty plied | 


the distaff. 

In the canton of the Vallais we find another of 
these mysterious round towers. It is at the ro- 
mantic and picturesque town of Martigny, so well 
known to all tourists who visit Mont Blane. The 


late Albert Smith likened the tower to a “ light- | 


house in a state of destitution.” It forms an ad- 
junct to a ruined chateau, said to have been built 
by Peter of Savoy, who died in 1268; but Prince 
Aisnon his brother, who died 1242, found the 
chateau a ruin, and restored it with considerable 
alterations. This round tower has also been 
attributed to the Romans. 

Here I would point out the superior masonry 
of the old tower to that of the chateau. The 
latter is very poorly constructed, and the walls 
owe more to their immense thickness than to the 


Chateau de Martigny both before and after the 
invention of gunpowder. It was several times 
destroyed, but the round tower, though so ex- 
posed, and such a remarkable object, always 
defied the assaults of the artillery. The masonry 
of all the round towers is similarin character. We 
might almost conclude that not only were they 
planned by the same architect, but that the same 
workmen and stone-hewers were employed. The 
tower at Martigny was long without a roof; the 
deficiency has been supplied after as vile a plan as 
it is possible to conceive. The roof looks as if 
some one had left his umbrella there, the said 
useful article being sufficiently small to leave 
space for a promenade between it and the parapet. 
The roof was planned by a Swiss landlord and 
coffee-housekeeper, who has placed a wooden re- 
staurant in the centre of the ruins. But I will not 
be hard upon, him; he is a good fellow, and sells 
capital wine ; and then he has enabled us to enter 
the tower by a firm wooden staircase and gallery, 
—all for the small charge of a refreshment ticket 
of one franc. The tower is 118 feet high without 
the roof ; the entrance is exactly half-way between 
the foundation and the roof. The circumference 
of the walls is forty-eight feet, % e¢. thirty feet 
more than those of the solitary tower at Romont. 
On entering the tower we find a solidly constructed 
stone staircase that conducts to several dark and 
loophole-lighted chambers, and also to the roof, 
beneath which are the usual cardinal openings. 
When the army of the First Napoleon entered the 
Vallais, they broke an entrance into the lower 
dark chamber of the tower, whereby we are en- 
abled to see the immense thickness of the walls 
and their remarkable solidity. They are nearly 
five yards thick, varying in this respect from those 
of the other towers, which are not more than half 
the breadth. 

It is not my intention to enter upon any discus- 
sion about the Swiss round towers or their pecu- 
liarity of form. But, in concluding this notice, I 
will say that [am more inclined to the O’Brien than 
to the Petrie theory. One thing is certain, they are 
only found in Celtic Switzerland. Why may 
they not have been erected by some Celtic or some 
anterior oriental tribe, who worshipped fire as the 
emblem of the creative and the sustaining spirit 
of the universe? Boccard quotes Polybius and 
Festus to prove that Celtic Switzerland was at 
different times, and before the Christian era, in- 
habited by eastern tribes, who were called Ar- 
dyans, Tylangians, Chabilconians, Daliternians, and 
Temenians. These people arrived long before 
Helvetia was visited by the Celtic Gauls, who also 
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probably had an eastern origin. Traces of fire- 
worship still remain in Celtic Switzerland, where 
the Baal-fires are annually lighted at Midsummer. 


There is a village called Belmont, or the Hill of 


Bel (the sun), near Lausanne; and a forest near 
Lausanne is Sauve Bellin, ¢. e. Sylva Bellini, or 
the Wood of Baal according to some old Latin 
MSS. The village of Tourlemagne in the Vallais 
is, in ancient MSS. quoted by Boccard, called 
“ Turris Temenica,” or the Tower of the Teme- 
nians. Tradition says that the tower, which gave 
a name to the village, was a round tower, and 
used for the worship of Baal. 
main, a chapel dedicated to the Virgin occupying 
the spot. There was also in the Vallais a temple 
dedicated to Isis, of which the ruins still exist on 
a platform above Ardon. The place is called 
Isiére. Ardon is said to signify the Hill of Fire. 
I shall be happy if the above remarks direct the 
attention of archeologists to “the Round Towers 
of Switzerland.” James Henry Drxon, 
Florence, Feb, 14, 1866, 


QUEVEDO’S SONNET ON ROME.* 


Quevedo’s sonnet appears to be a translation 
from the poem of Vitalis, with little alteration 
beyond rejecting the antithetic conceits which 
occur in the middle of it. Philip Camerarius 
— the Latin epigram in a speek on the Salic 
aw, which he delivered in the year 1593 (when 
Quevedo was but thirteen), and afterwards in- 
serted in his Hore Subsecive, cent. iii., p. 230, ed. 
Francof. 1644, where I have just now accidentally 
met with it. He does not name the author, but 
speaks of him as “quidam nobilis Poeta” in the 
following passage, which serves as an introduc- 
tion to the poem : — 

“ Ego sane, licet conjecturas et rationes a me recitatas, 
non omnes rejiciam, tamen in ea opinione, donec recep- 
tior afferatur, sum, Salicam legem a flumine Sala, prope 
quod sedes suas autores et legislatores habuerunt, nomen 
suum sortitum fuisse : 


sicut nihil novi est leges, decreta, | 


et monumenta, tum quoque urbes, a nobilioribus Flumi- | 


nibus cognominari; idque evenire propter perennem cur- 
sum et motum eorum, 
illa ex suis scaturiginibus, perpetuo et continuo; cum ea 
que ab hominibus, immenso et extremo conamine, con- 
strui solent, et firmissima habentur, vel vi, vel temporis 
diutarnioris injuria, facile consumantur et destruantur : 
sicut quidam nobilis Poeta eleganter destructionem urbis 
Rome, et Tyberis fluminis (quod olim Albula dictum 
fuit), perennem cursum, ita exprimit.” 


If a river could be supposed to speak in epigram 
instead of song, this poem might be called “ The 
Voice of the Tiber.” Its central thought is the 
same as that of Mr. Tennyson’s exquisite Song of 
the Brook, though it refers to the works of man 
rather than to man himself. I subjoin the original 


* Continued from p. 253. 


Fluunt enim et refluunt Flumina | 
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No traces of it re- | 
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epigram entire, as Heywood only quotes a few 
lines : — 
“ Qui Romam in media querens novus advena Roma, 
Et Rome in Roma nil reperis media : 
Aspice murorum moles, prwruptaque saxa, 
Obsitaque [ obrutaque ? | ingenti vasta theatra situ. 
Hee sunt Roma! Viden’ vel ut ipsa cadavera tante 
Urbis, adhunce spirant imperiosa minas : 
Vicit ut hee mundum, nixa est se vincere: vicit : 
A se non victum ne quid in orbe foret. 
Nunc victa in Roma, Roma illa invicta sepulta est, 
Atque eadem victrix, victaque Roma fuit. 
Albula Romani restat nune nominis index, 
Quinetiam rapidis fertur in equor aquis. 
Disee hine, quid possit fortuna: immota labascunt, 
Et que perpetuo sunt agitata manent.” 


In a catalogue of Thorpe’s before me occurs 
the following article : — 

“ Vitalis (Jani) de Ungarorum Cruciatu et de infanda 
sevitia utriusque patrata et de nostrorum temporum In- 
vidia. Curious woodcut. 4to. Scarce. 4s. Rome, 1514.” 

EIRIONNACH. 

April 23, 1866. 

[We subjoin a copy of the sonnet from the Obras 
Escogidas de D. F. de Quevedo y Villegas, reprinted in 
Autores Espanoles, tomo xxvii. 323 : — 

“ 4 ROMA SEPULTADA EN SUS RUINAS. 
Buscas en Roma 4 Roma, o peregrino, 
Y en Roma misma 4 Roma no la hallas: 
Cadaver son las que ostenté murallas ; 
Y tumba de si propio el Aventino. 
Yace donde reinaba el Palatino ; 
Y limadas del tiempo las medallas, 
Mas se muestran destrozo 4 las batallas 
De las edades, que blason latino. 
Solo el Tibre queds, euya corriente, 
Si ciudad la rego, va sepultura 
La llora con funesto son doliente. 
© Roma! en tu grandeza, en tu hermosura, 
Huy6 lo que era firme, y solamente 
Lo fugitivo permanece y dura.” 

The only notice we have met with of Janus Vitalis is 
in Zedler’s Lexicon, xlix. 27, who states that he was a 
Sicilian theologian and poet at Palermo, and lived at the 
Roman court in great reputation. He died at Rome in 
1560. Zedler gives a list of five of his works, among 
them his Epigrammata.—Eb. | 


BURNET’S REFORMATION. 

I had hoped that the criticisms of the new 
edition of Burnet would have enabled me, before 
this time, to have made some corrections in it. 
But it is probable now that some time may elapse 
before any one will be induced to examine the 
documents which I collected, with the view of 
ascertaining the correctness of the copies printed 
in the Collections of Records. 

I am induced, therefore, to call attention my- 
self to an omission. There ought to have been 
added a note to the sentence of the University of 
Orleans, on the question of marriage with a 
brother’s widow, to the effect that the date 


April 5, 1529, ant? Pascha, means April 5, 1530. 








ter 
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That this is so, any one may judge for himself who | that the Epistole Ho-Eliane, as he intitles them, could 


will consult a Calendar of the two years. It will 
be found that April 5 was before Easter in 1530, 
and after Easter in 1529. People who know the 
history of the times are, of course, aware that in 
April, 1529, none of the Universities had been 
consulted on the matter. And to such persons no 
difficulty would have been presented by the ap- 
parently wrong dates appended to the instrument. 
The date, however, is quite correct; and the 
explanation which ought to have been given, and 
the delay of which till the present moment I 
regret, is, that the University, according to ancient 
precedent followed in many parts of France, com- 
puted their year from Easter Day. My attention 
was recently drawn to it by reading a passage in 
Field’s Wolsey, where the author has laid stress 
on the early date, as though it were a fact instead 
of a fiction; and upon again referring to Rymer, 
I find he too has made the ridiculous mistake of 
classing this document with those of the year 
preceding that to which it really belongs. I have 
not been able to find the autograph from which 
Rymer prints; but in the margin he states that 
it belongs to an. 20 Hen. VIII. This is an addi- 
tion of his own probably, and should have been 
an, 21 Hen. VIII. NicHoLas Pocock. 
5, Worcester Terrace, Clifton. 


JamEs HoweEti: A CASE FOR TRIAL. — The me- 
ritorious editor of the Paston Letters having been 
successfully vindicated from certain surmises which 
tended to blast his fame—thanks to the Society 
of Antiquaries, and to the active and experienced 
members who thereto contributed—I am led to 
detach from my gquerenda a somewhat similar 
case of assumed deception with regard to a work 
much commended for its instructive and amusing 
qualities, and often quoted as an authority; but 
of which, if I dare trust to memory, the fidelity 
has never been the object of serious discussion. 
The accusation has been made, in general terms, 
by Ant. & Wood, Granger, Alexander Chalmers 
and others, but the formal indictment, though in 
print since 1754, may be a novelty to many 
readers. I therefore transcribe it : — 

“And here your lordship [ Philip, first earl of Hard- 
wicke] will allow me an incidental remark, with re- 
spect to the letters of Mr. James Howell, among the dis- 
patches of that earl [ Thomas, first earl of Strafford], that 
there isa most striking difference between these real letters, 
and other fictitious ones in four successive volumes, which 
the distress of Mr. Howell’s affairs afterwards tempted 
him to impose upon the public. The former are as re- 
markable for a just simplicity of style, and a variety, and 
particularity of facts, as the latter are, for a laboured 





affectation of language, barrenness of new matter, at- | 


tended with a redundance of unknown history, and com- 
mon-place reflections ; defect and inaccuracy in the rela- 
tion of events, and gross inconsistency with chronology ; 


circumstances of strong presumption, and a direct proof, 


not have been written at the times which their dates im- 
port; and yet the interesting form of familiar letters gave 
them a prodigious vogue in the last age, evident from the 
numerous editions of them.”—Tuomas Breen, D.D. Ob. 
1765. 

The consideration of this question was recom- 
mended to me, about the year 1840, by a late 
accomplished biographer of EL1zaABETH and JAMES 
I.—but other pursuits were then more attractive. 
It is now too late for me to undertake it; but, 
with much respect for the reverend author, I must 
express my dissent from his confident statements. 
I have only to suggest that the inquiry should be 
conducted with reference to the edition published 
by Mr. Humphrey Moseley in 1655. 

Botton Corney. 





Triats at Bar. — The first instance of a trial 
“at bar” has just occurred in Melbourne. It is 
the case of “ Bruce and Others v. the Queen,” and 
involves a claim of over 250,000/. arising out of a 
large government railway contract. On the ground 
of the magnitude of the claim set up, the Attor- 
ney-General, on behalf of the Crown, demanded a 
trial “at bar,” or before three judges, and the 
demand was conceded by the Bench as a matter 
of right. The case is still being tried. 

D. Buarr. 

Melbourne. 

Curious otp Boox.— Within the cover of a 
curious old book, intituled — 

“A Cloud of Witnesses for the Royal Prerogatives of 
Jesus Christ; or, the Last Speeches and Testimonies of 
those who suffered for the Truth in Scotland, since the 
year 1680,” 

I find written — 

“ Margret Creighton, 
ejus Liber, 
Anno Domini, 1749.” 

“ Mundus was he 
That promised me 
Semper to Live 
And nunquam to die 
But deceptus sum 
As you may see 
Crudelis mors 
Hath taken me.” 


The quaintness of the lines may 
give them a place in “N. & Q. 


induce you to 
S. L. 

Unconscious Pragiarism. — The following un- 
conscious plagiarism of the title of a drama has 
recently occurred. At the end of April, 1866, 
was produced at the Olympic Theatre a five-act 
olay, by Mr. Leicester lieben, founded on 
M. Frédéric Soulié’s Eudalie Pontois, and called 
Love's Martyrdom. But a poetic five-act drama, 
bearing this same title, written by Mr. John 
Saunders, had been produced at the Haymarket 
Theatre, June 11, 1855, with Miss Helen Faucit 
in the chief character (Margaret), supported by 
Mr. Barry Sullivan, as Franklyn. Mr. Saunders 
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having remonstrated with the Olympic manage- 
ment, they have consequently altered the title of 
their new play, abbreviating its name to Love's 
Martyr. Now, as will be seen by a reference to 
“N. & Q.” for May 5, p. 365, it so happens that 
Love's Martyr was the title of a tragedy by the 
Hon. Mrs. Wharton. Thus the title of the new 
Olympic play has been twice unconsciously pla- 
giarised. Curusert Bebe. 


Locusts. — At p. 138 of Mr. Palgrave’s admir- 


able work on Arabia the author remarks, “ the | 


} 

| Art in THE Coronres.—The Provincial Coun- 

| cil of New Zealand has justed voted a sum of 
200/. to a colonial artist, Mr. N. Chevalier, to 
assist him in his artistic labours in that colony. 

| Mr. Chevalier is at present travelling for artistic 

| purposes in the island. One of his pictures, a fine 
Australian landscape, was adjudged the prize of 
250/. by the Victoria Fine Arts Commission, and 
now adorns the walls of our National Picture 

| Gallery. D. Brarr. 


| Melbourne. 


locust of Inner Arabia is very unlike whatever of | 


the same genus” he had seen elsewhere, and de- 
scribes it as “a reddish brown insect about the 
size of a man’s little finger.” 


swarm at Allahabad some years ago. 
In China boys may be seen purchasing at stalls 


This description | 
answers exactly to the locust, of which I saw a | 


Queries. 
OBSOLETE TERMS OF MERCHANDISE. 


The Acts of Tonnage and Poundage, as is 
known, were those of supply ; corresponding to 
our Acts granting duties on goods exported and 


in the cities for a few cash a handful of “ parched” | imported, or Custom House Acts. In that of the 


locusts, but whether these were originally brown 
or green I am unable to say. I once, however, 


| 


12th of Charles II. are certain schedules, which 
contain the names of various merchandise, some 


partook of a portion of a green locust like the | of which appear obsolete, and some to be wholly 


mantis, which a Chinese lad was roasting over a 


unknown — these I have marked (?). There are 


piece of charcoal. The flesh was salmon-coloured, | also a number of articles—such as Morrice Bells, 


and seemed to me to have a fishy taste. Spar. | 


“ Art-so,” IN THE SENSE oF ALL-BuT. —“It | 
happened three months ago a/ll-so a fortnight.” 
Upon cross examination as to the meaning of 
these words, a Herefordshire woman stated in my 
hearing that, by “three months adlso a fortnight,” 
she meant “two months and two weeks.” This | 
expression does not occur in Sir G. C. Lewis's 
«Glossary. In Wright and Halliwell, also, in the 
sense of “all save,’ “all but,” is said to belong 
to the Midland Counties. James Davies. 


Eprrarn on Sir Tomas Warvyer’s Toms.— 
Some months ago I copied the subjoined rr 
from the tomb of Sir Thomas Warner, in the 
churchyard of St. Thomas, Middle Island (St. 
Kitts, West Indies). Can any one supply me with | 
the full motto, of which only “fine coronat” re- | 
mains ? — 
“ First Read, then weep when thou art hereby taught, 

That Warner lyes interr’d here, one that bought 

With loss of Noble bloud, the Illustrious name | 

Of a commander—Greate in acts of Fame, 

Traynd from his youth in armes, his Courage bold 

Atempted brave Exploites, and Vncontrold 

By fortunes fiercest frowns hee still gave forthe 

Large Narratives of Military worth, 

Written with his Sword’s point, but what is man 

. the midst of his glory, and who can 

. « « « His life a moment since that hee 

eceee by sea and Land so long kept free 

«++... Mortal stroakes at length did yeeld 

eeccces ace to conquering Death the field.” 

Sr cccvcces fine coronat,” 

The stone is broken. His death took place | 
March 10, 1648. I have preserved the exact 
spelling of the tombstone, which is flat, and in- 
jured by weather. ScIscrra Tor. 





| Stone Bows, Bow Staves, Steel Looking-Glasses, 


Hawks and their attire, Pheasants, Tykes, &c.— 
which one would have supposed either to have 
been obsolete at the period, or so little used as to 
be not worth the duties collected on them. These 
are in italics : — 

Rates Inwards, 

Sweet Wines, Muscadels, Malmasies, Cutes? Tents, 
Alicants, Bastards, Sacks ? Canaries, Malagaes, Maderaes, 
Rumneys? Hollocks ?!— Andlets or Males,? Babies or 
Puppets for Children, Bandeliers, Bankers of Verdure ? 
Basons of Lattin, Battery,5 Bashrones, or Kettles, Beau- 
pers? Morrice Bells, Boratoes or Bombasines,* Botanoes, 
Stone-Bows of Steel, Bow Staves, Touch Boxes covered 
with leather ? do. with velvet, do, of iron or gilt ? Buf- 
fins Mocadoes and Lile [Lille] Grograms, Buggasins 
or Callico Buckrams ? Bustians? Caddas or Cruel Rib- 
band, Capravens? Cockared Caps? China Pease? Cit- 
terns, Claphoult or Clapboard, Claricords the pair, Come 
Ashes out of Turkey ? Crossbow Laths, Thread, Racks, 
Cruses of Stone ? Cushions of Scotland ? Dags with Fire- 
locks or Snaphances, Dogs of Earth ? Dutties? Coral 
red or white in Fragments for Physical use, Chrystal in 
broken pieces for Physick uses, Fox lungs? Oyl de 





1 There is still much to be known as to the old wines. 
Alicant, Canary, Malaga, &c., are the names of localities. 
What sack was has caused controversy lately in your 
pages. Here it is called a sweet wine, and not a vino 


| secco as it is usually supposed to be. Rumney is men- 
| tioned by old Burton as a “black wine.” Can it be 


Romanée Conti? Hollocks 1 can find no mention of. Can 


| it be a corruption of arrack ? 


2 Males, or probably mails, are travelling bags or 
budgets, Andlets would probably mean small mails, or 
handlets. 

3 Battery, probably the French batterie de cuisine. 

4 Bombasine, probably from bombyx the silk-worm, 
though some think from bombast (Ital. bombase), cotton. 
May it not be Bombayzine, i, e. from Bombay, as calico 


gets its name from Calicut ? 
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Scorpions? Parrosin or Frankincense, Earlings? Cole 
Fish? Pimper Eels, Shaft, Kine or Dole Eels? Spruce 
Eels,5 Stub Eels ? Quick Eels, Stock Fish voc. Cropling, 
Lubfish, Titling,6 Frizado ? Furs vocat. Dockerers ? 
Letwis ? Leuzernes? Martrons,? Gadza stript with Gold 
and Silver and without ? Galley Dishes? Balm Glasses ? 
Looking-Glasses of Steel, Looking-Glasses, Half-peny 
ware? Peny ware, Steel small? Grograms Turky, 
Giuns vocat. Callivers, Harness vocat. Corslets, Curats, 
Morians, Faulcons, Goshawks, Jerfaulcons, Jerkins, Lan- 
ners, Lannarets, Tassels for do., Hoods do., Imperlings 
blew or red? Incle Key-knops ? Cullen Knives, Sker do.,® 
Black and Shaven Lattin, Lewers [Lures] for Hawks, 
Damask Tabling, Borelaps? Lockers or Chapes for Dag- 
gers, Budget or Hanging Locks, Metheglin, Nicker- 
chers? Orsedew,!° Paste of Jene, Penners,!! Pheasants 
from Xmas to Mids", Pouts from do. to Xmas, Quails,!? 
Playing-Tables of Walnut-Tree the pair, Rashes [ Rushes |, 
Saddles of Steel,15 Scamoty? Skeets for Whitsters,!4 
larras,)5 Sister's Thread? Tikes,}© Verders of Tapistry ? 
Wadmoll. 17 
Rates Outwards. 

Bandileers, Beer eager, Cambodium, Catlings, Coney- 
hair or Wool, Cushions of Yorkshire? Jrish Mantles, 
Lamperns, Mellasses or Rameales, Mum, Rashes, Purles ? 
of Broad Cloth, Seamorse Teeth, Morkins’ [ Martins’ ] 
Skins, Hilling Stones? Velures (Velvets, Fr.), Wad- 
moll? Tuftaffataes. 

Perhaps the above shows the great importance 
of a timely notice of philological derivations. 
Here is a public Act of Parliament on a mercan- 
tile question of the greatest moment, passed only 
200 years ago, and more than half the terms are 
either uncertain or unknown. The Act governed 
a most important branch of the revenue, and the 


5 Spruce Eels may be eels from Russia; what the 
others may be seems very difficult even to guess at. 

6 Titling, &c., will throw light on the early chapters 
in Rob Roy. 

7 Gadza, probably from the French gaze, gauze. Leu- 
zernes are probably furs got in the Alps, and collected at 
Lucerne. Martrons are no doubt martins, i. e. sables. 

8 Cullen knives, of course, are those made at Cologne. 
Sker knives may be a corruption of the Dutch snicker. 
Snee knives, from sniker, to cut, and snec, to grasp. 

® Black and Shaven Lattin. An inferior sort of brass, 
generally used for candlesticks, &c.: rough (blach) as it 
was cast, or turned (shaven) in the lathe. 

10 Budget or Hanging Locks, small padlocks for travel- 
ling bags. Nickercher, probably neckercher. Orsedew, 
probably Orsedine or Arsedine, Dutch metal leaf, used 
instead of gold leaf; see Gifford’s notes to Ben Jonson’s 
Bartholomew Fair, Act 11. Se. 1. 

11 Jene, or Jenes, Genoa. Paste of Jene may mean the 
sham jewels made there, or the pasta, i, e. the different 
species of macearoni. Penner, probably pinner, a name 
for the lace lappets to a lady’s head-dress. 

12 Pouts, pheasant poults or chicks. The import of 
se birds, and more particularly of quails, seems a sub- 
t likely to lead to interesting facts, 

15 Saddles of Steel, i.e. war saddles mounted with 
steel on the pommel and cantle. 

14 Scamoty, perhaps scammony, a well-known drug. 
Skeets for Whitsters, i. e. bleachers, unbleached linen. 

15 The famous Dutch Varras, or Trass, used to form 
hydraulic mortar. 

16 Tikes. Tyke is said, by Ash, to be a north-country 
name for a dog, or small bullock. 

17 Wadmoll (ouate molle, Fr.), soft wadding. 
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chief part of our commerce; and yet, I suppose, 
ninety-nine out of one hundred of our merchants 
could not explain a tenth part of it. It would be 
doing good service to the cause of archeology, if 
your readers would kindly correct me where 
wrong, and supply what deficiencies they can. 

A. A, 


Poets’ Corner. 


American AvtnHors.—l. J. N. Dearing, of 
Portland, in Maine, author of Carabasset, a Drama, 
1831, and another drama, 1851. Is this author still 
living? 2. Robert Davidson, author of Elijah, a 
sacred drama, 1861, New York. Wanted, any 
information regarding the author. Has he pub- 
lished other works ? R. Ineuts. 


3usts or Cuartes I.— Will your readers be 
kind enough to refer me to a list of all the known 
busts of Charles I., or assist me in compiling one ? 
I know the bust inserted in an oval niche in the 
town wall of Portsmouth ; that in a similar niche 
in the Market Cross, at Chichester ; that in Ham- 
mersmith Church, and that in the Bodleian Li- 
brary. I also know what is printed upon the 
subject in Walpole, ed. Dallaway, ii. 108. Wal- 
pole mentions a bust by Rysbrack ; “composed 
from a copy of the portrait sent to Bernini, for the 
late G. Selwyn,” and stated to be then “in the 
ossession of the Marquis of Hertford.” Where 
is that bust now? Walpole also mentions a bust 
by Le Sueur at Stourton. Does that still remain 
there; and will any one be kind enough to de- 
scribe to me its general character? Is it in 


| marble, or metal ? in royal robes, or in armour? 


If there be any ornamentation on the armour, what 
is its character? Has it a falling collar, or a 
George, or any other indicative mark? Again, 
Walpole mentions “a brazen bust, in the passage 
near Westminster Iall.”” I have heard that that 
bust is now in some one of the apartments con- 
nected with the Houses of Parliament. Is that 
so? Finally, I have been told of several casts 
said to have been taken from the Bernini bust. 
I should be much obliged for any information re- 
specting them, or indeed for any other information 
upon this subject. Joun Bruce. 
5, Upper Gloucester Street, Dorset Square. 


CaricatuRE Portrarts.—I recollect seeing, 
more than forty years ago, a set of engravings re- 
ferring to the locality of Oxford, each being said 
to be likenesses of university and city celebrities 
existing at the time of publication. There was, 
if my memory does not deceive me, a “ View from 
Christchurch Meadow,” being the dean of that 
day; a “ View from the Swan Brewery,” t. e. 
William Hall, Esq., an eminent brewer; a “View 
from St. Aldate’s Street,” 7. e. John Grosvenor, 
Esq., a skilful surgeon, and a dozen or more be- 
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sides. Can any of your readers say where a com- 
plete set of these caricatures can be seen ? 
WitriaM WINe. 
Steeple Aston, Oxford. 


Cory Query.—I have just taken a Victoria 
shilling, marked on the obverse with a pretty little 
round stamp the size of a pea; the device on 
which is a hon ambulant, and around, this motto, 
HABILITADA . POR . EL . GOBIERNO, in very minute 
letters. What is this stamp, and whose device is 
it ? E. K 

Drersy Doris. — What is the origin of gentle- 
men returning from the Derby wearing little un- 
dressed wooden dolls in their hats? Rusticvs. 


Farrrax’s House at Putnry.—Few of the 
villages that surround our metropolis contain so 
many objects of antiquarian interest as Putney. 
Perhaps the inconvenient bridge that bars access 
across the river, except by a heavy toll, may have 
hitherto checked modern innovations; but I learn 
with regret its connection with the past is not 
likely to continue. The old house where Fairfax 
resided, and dated from which I possess some MS. 
letters of the great Parliamentary General, is con- 
demned, and is soon to give way to a new street ; 
other old houses are likely to follow. Perhaps 
this notice in your publication may induce the re- 
sidents to use some exertions in time to spare some 
at least of these quaint and historic buildings, that 
form so characteristic a portion of their ancient 
suburb. Tuomas E, WInnrineton. 


Frre-novses.—lIn a deed dated in 1680 — 
“All that ancient Messuage or Firehouse wherein one 


of the judge’s family told me that the judge was 
|amember of the Middle Temple, not of Gray’s 





C. M. now dwelleth, and also one Firehouse called B. | 
house. Also all that ancient Messuage or Firehouse | 
| by Whately, Logic, Appendix I., title “ Person.” 


wherein one J. B. now dwelleth,” &c. 

Again, in 1683, lease of “ the Hall or Firehouse 
of the Mansion or Messuage house in L. N.” &c. 
What is the meaning of the term “ fire-house ? ” 

C. J. 

Hymns, Ancrent AND Mopern.—Are the origi- 

nals known, from which the following are taken ?— 


“166. Behold the Lamb of God.” 
178. Jesu, my Lord, my God, my All.” 


(Not, as is sometimes said, the Oratory Hymn, | 


which begins with the same line, and is a Eucha- 
ristic Hymn.) 
“ 240. The year is gone beyond recall.” 
(From the Latin. What is the first line, and 
where can the hymn be found ?) 
“ 272. Ye servants of our glorious King.” 


H. W. D. 


Jcver Joun Parxer.—In Foss’s Judges of 
England, Judge Parker, one of the Commonwealth 
judges, is described as of Weylond Underwood, 
Sucks: admitted to Gray's Inn, March 13, 1611, 
and called to the Bar June 26, 1617. Now, one 


Inn; and I find that John Parker, son of Richard 
Parker, one of the Masters of the outer Bar (query 
what rank was this?) was admitted into the 
Middle Temple, Feb. 28, 1631, and. called to the 
Bar in 1638. I shall be greatly obliged to Mr. 
Foss if he will say which account is the correct 
one. H. Lorrvus TorrenHaM. 


PLAGIARIsM.—Has not some writer of the pre- 
sent day been much praised for the expression, 
“the deep slumber of a decided opinion?” Yet 
it is in Thoughts for the Cloister and the Crowd, 
London, 1835, p. 21. CyriL. 

PRELATE MENTIONED BY GiBpon. — Gibbon, in 
a note on the Empress Theodora, gives a Greek 
extract relating to her, and adds: “I have heard 
that a learned prelate, now deceased, was fond of 
quoting this passage in conversation.” Who was 
this prelate ? 

Bishop Horne enigmatically says (Life, by Jones, 
London, 1795, p. 195), in a letter dated July 2, 
1788 : — 

“ Who the late prelate was that used to talk [indecency ] 
in Greek, I know not, but think it must have been : 





Sor they do not always go together.” 


What does they mean? Greek and indecency ? 

Is Bishop Horne’s letter still in existence ; if so, 
the tantalising blank may be supplied without the 
aid of the italicised clue? My own conjecture is 
that the prelate was Warburton. CyrIL. 


Quvorations.— Whence are the following ?— 

“ Theology teaches that there are in God one Essence, 
two Processions, three Persons, four Relations, five Notions, 
and the circuminsession, which the Greeks call Pericha- 
resis.”—Quoted as “a passage from a Protestant work,” 


“Scire autem proprie est, rem ratione et per causas 
cognoscere.” 

“Youth is a blunder, manhood a struggle, old age a 
repentance.” 

CYRIL. 

Can any one inform me where the following 
lines occur ? — 

“, . ,. Remembers its august abode, 
And murmurs, as the ocean murmured there.” 

The lines, of which the above may be a muti- 
lated fragment, Iam unable to find. They refer 
to that murmuring sound, as of the sea, which 
one hears on putting the ear to the orifice or 
opening of any common ornamental shell. 


Be We We 


STavENHAGEN Famriy.— Can any of your 
readers furnish me with information concerning 
the origin and derivation of the above name? In 
the College Atlas, new edition (Routledge, 1865), 
I find a town of that name in the Grand Duchy 
of Mecklenburg-Schwerin, 53° 38’ N., 12° 51’ E., 
which I am informed took its name from this 
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family, to whom it originally belonged. Is this 

the case? If so, where can further information 

be obtained? What are the arms of the family ? 
W. 8. d. 


SnortHose Famriy.—My ancestor, the Rev 


John Shorthose, vicar of Stanton-Barnard and of 


Uphaven, in the county of Wilts, and prebendary 


of Salisbury Cathedral, was of a family claiming 


its descent (whether legitimate or illegitimate not 
stated) from Robert C ourthose, or C ourtois, eldest 
son of William I. I have sought in vain for a 
confirmation of this tradition, but it was univer- 
sal in the family; and well do I remember about 
seventy-five years ago having been taken by my 
mother to see the tomb of my ancestor, as she 
called him, Robert, in Gloucester Cathedral. It 
would be doing me a great favour if any corre- 
spondent of “N. & Q.” 
formation on this subject. 


A.C. M. 


TompstonE Inscrrptron.—How old was a per- 
son who is said (on his tombstone) to have died 
“ statis ultimo duodecimo lustri” ? Perhaps my 
informer did not copy the inscription correctly. 
. S 


Tracy Famiiy.—I shall feel greatly obliged to 
any one informing me the date of death and place 
of burial of the first wife of the Hon. William 
Tracy [eldest son of the first Baron Tracy, his 
second wife Rachel survived him many years]; 
also the date of death and place of burial of the 
children by said first wife ; also the date of death 
and place of burial of the father of Robert Tracy, 
of Craven Street, Strand (which Robert was com- 
monly called William Beau Tracy), who married 
Susannah Owen, and died of a fever in 1756. 

INQvIs. 
Tue Trivumpn oF NEPTUNE.— 
“ Per virides fertur currus Neptunius undas, 
Nereidumque cohors cingit amica rotas ; 
Et pluvie fugiunt nubes, seeveeque procelle, 
Nam mites faciunt mitia cuncta Dex.” 
Eton, 1826, 

These lines were brought to my recollection a 
few days ago when, in passing down Holborn, I 
observed, in a shop window, a porcelain group 
representing the above scene. I was induced to 
inquire whether this was British or foreign, an- 
cient cr modern? The answer was, that it was 
ancient, manufactured at Dresden. The price was 
sixty-five cuineas, 

The design is very spirited. The figure of 
Amphitrite particularly good, and truly feminine. 
She is evidently trying to restrain her lord, who 
is aiming a blow at some one with his spear. 

Perhaps some person more conversant with 
such matters than I am will look at the group, 
and give his opinion as to the correctness of the 
statements made to me respecting it. The shop 
is 95, Holborn, near to Day & Martin’s. W. D. 


| Dockwra a sister of Sir John V 


could furnish me with in- | 


Vauenan: Dockwra.—Sir Henry Dockwra, 
Knt., created in 1621 Lord Dockwra, died in 1631, 
leaving issue by his wife Anne, daughter of Francis 
Vaughan, of Sutton- -upon-Derwent. Was Lady 
‘aughan, Governor 
of Londonderry, who was knighted in 1599 by 
Robert, Earl of Essex? Where is a pedigree of 
this family of Vaughan to be found ? 

H. Lorrus Torrennam. 


Queries with Answers. 


“Perish CoMMERCE! LET THE CONSTITUTION 
LIvE.” —In the House of Commons, about the 
close of the last century, a member, in his speech, 
ejaculated — “ Perish commerce! let the con- 
stitution live.” Pray on what occasion were 
these words spoken; by whom, and at what date ? 
[ have heard them ascribed to Wm. Windham, 
M.P. for Norwich, or George Hardinge, K.C. 
(cousin of Lord Camden), M.P. for Old Sarum, a 
Welsh judge, &c. &e. Amicus. 

Bath. 

[Our venerable correspondent at Bath is informed that 
the memnevaile words, let the 
stitution live!” rightly belong to George Hardinge, Esq., 
the Welsh judge, and were used by him in the debate on 
the Traitorous Correspondence Bill, March 22, 1793. 
(Parliamentary History, xxx. 622.) It is true that this 
strong expression was quoted by William Windham, Esq., 
in his speech on the Repeal of the Habeas Corpus Sus- 
pension Act, Jan. 5, 1795, and erroneously attributed to 
him in a pamphlet under the fictitious signature of Jasper 
Wilson, entitled A Letter, Commercial and Political, ad- 
dressed to the Rt. Hon. Wm. Pitt, Lond. 8vo, 1793. Mr. 
Windham, however, though he denied the authorship of 
the words, justified the sentiment, under the explanation 
which he gave of it, namely, a preference, as an alterna- 
tive, of government, order, and the British laws, above 
mere wealth and commercial prosperity. In the latter 
debate, the authorship of the expression was conclusively 
ettled by Mr. Hardinge himself, “That the 
calumny which had been thrown out on the words ‘ Perish 
commerce! let the constitution live!’ properly belonged 
He conceived it an honour to be joined with the 
He 


“Perish commerce! con- 


” 


who said, 


to him. 
right hon. 
that he had said, and would now repeat, if we are 
to the alternative of losing either our commerce our 
constitution — ‘ Perish This was what he 
had said, and from this it was that the spiders of detrac- 
tion spun that web in which they hoped to ensnare the 
right hon. gentleman. He should think himself degraded 
if he suffered it te remain a moment unexplained.” (Par- 
1086.) Judge Hardinge’s ex- 
of the well-known 


gentleman even in a calumny. avowed 
reduced 
or 


’ 
commerce f 


liamentary History, xxxi. 
clamation will remind our 
couplet of a noble lord — 


readers 


“ Let wealth and commerce, laws and learning die, 
But leave us still our old Nobility!” | 











Countess or Sovrnesk.—Who were the sis- 
ters of the well-known Countess of Southesk ? 
William, Duke of Hamilton, mortally wounded 
at the battle of Worcester, died December 11, 
1651. Anderson, in his tables (p. 766), names 
the issue of his marriage with Lady Elizabeth 
Maxwell, co-heir of the Earl of Dirleton, to have | 
been—1. James, died young; 2. Anne, Countess 
of Southesk; 3. Elizabeth, married James, Lord 
Kilmaurs, and secondly, Sir D. Cunningham; 4. 
Mary, married Earl of Calendar, secondly, Sir J. 
Livingston, and thirdly, James, Earl of Finlater. 
5. Margaret, married William Blair, of that ilk. 
Thomas Dalmahoy, Esq., who married the widow 

- Duchess of Hamilton, names in his will, as her 
daughters, Lady Southesk and Lady Almound, 
and leaves legacies to “ his said wife's other two 
daughters.” On a MS. copy of his will, I have a 
note made by his niece, Mrs. Helen Innes, sum- 
ming up the legacies. The legacies left to “ the 
other two daughters” are placed opposite to the 
names of Lady Clare and Lady Colmar. The 
original will is registered in Doctors’ Commons, 
1682. A Scottish peerage of 1767, which I have, 
agrees with Anderson. Who was Lady Almound, 
or Lady Clare, or Lady Colmar? Are these 
names errors? yet the step-father names “ Lady 
Almound.” Perhaps “ Lady Clare” was written, 
by mistake in the sound, for “ Lady Blair.” 

, 0. C. 

[Lady Almond and the Countess of Callendar are one 
and the same person, her husband using the courtesy 
title of Almond during the lifetime of his father. Her 
sister, the Countess of Southesk, appears in the same way | 
as Lady Carnegie. Among the Lauderdale papers in the 
British Museum there are some most amusing letters | 
relative to the latter lady. Being dissatisfied with the 
allowance made to her husband by his father, she made 
a bolt to London, in order to lay the matter before the | 
King, and the old Earl writes most piteous letters to 
Lauderdale, begging that the fair fugitive may be packed 
home again. ] 

Nicworas pE Cvsa.—I lately purchased a small 
volume, published in 1650, called the Idiot, in 
four books, by the famous and learned C. Cusanus. | 
Can you tell me who Cusanus was, and where I 
can learn anything respecting him?’ F. W.C. 

[{ The author of this little work is Nicholas de Cusa, the 
son of a fisherman, born in the year 1401, a man of ex- 


traordinary parts and learning. He assisted at the 
Oouncil of Basle in 1421, and showed such eloquence 
that Eugenius IV. employed him as his ambassador at 
Constantinople, in Germany, and France. Nicholas V. 
made him a cardinal in 1448, and two years after bishop 
of Brixen. He died at Todi, a city of Umbria, on Au- 
gust 11, 1464, aged sixty-three. His works were printed | 
in three volumes at Basil, in 1565, and his Life, with a por- 
trait, has been written by Franz Anton Scharpff, Mainz, | 
1843, 8vo. Another of his works translated into English | 
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is entitled The Single Eye, or the Vision of God, wherein 
is unfolded the Mistery of Divine Presence, so as to be in 
one place finitely in appearance, as yet in every place no 
lesse present, and whilst He is here, He is universally 
everywhere infinitely Himself. Penned by that learned 
Dr. Cusanus, and published for the good of the Saints by 
Giles Randall. London, printed for John Streater, at 
the signe of the Bible in Budge Row, 1646, 18mo.] 


“Lapy Smocks.” — Do the “lady smocks” in 

the song at the end of Love's Labour's Lost — 
“ When daisies pied, and violets blue, 
And lady-smocks all silver white, 
And cuckoo-buds of yellow hue, 
Do paint the meadows with delight,” 

allude to the “running for the smock,” which 
was the practice, till very lately, in many parishes? 
Young girls in their teens, with nothing but a 
smock on, used to run a race of a hundred yards 
on turf, for a new one. It was a very pretty 
and merry sight; and the last in Kent was run 
only a few years ago at Chilham Castle, and was 
discontinued in compliance with the “ proprieties ” 
of the age. 1. E. 

[Dr. Prior, in his interesting little volume On the 
Popular Names of British Plants, p. 132, tells us the 
Cardamine pratensis is called Lady’s Smock, “from the 
resemblance of its pendulous white flowers to little smocks 
hung out to dry.” Dr. Prior properly remarks that — 
“ Lady, in the names of plants, almost always alludes to 
Our Lady, Notre Dame, The Virgin Mary, whose name 
in Puritan times was often replaced with that of Venus, 
thus Our Lady's Comb became Venus’s Comb, &e."} 


Lupovico Monatpesco.—Where can I find a 
full account of this writer, who is said by Disraeli, 


| and, as Disraeli says, by Voltaire, to have written 


the Memoirs of his own time at the age of 115? 
Hole, in his Brief Biographical Dictionary, calls 
him “Lewis Bonconte de Monaldeschi, Italian 
Chronicler,” and says that he was born in 1327 
and died in 1442, O. E. A. 

[Some account of Louis-Bonconte de Monaldeschi, or 
Monaldesco, will be found in the new edition of the 
Biographie Universelle, xxviii. 594, and in Zedler’s Lezi- 
con, XXi. 991.] 


Replies. 
DUBLIN UNIVERSITY LIBRARY. 
(3" 8. ix. 409.) 


From the earliest times the Irish have taken 
pleasure in hoaxing inquiring strangers. Evident 
marks of this pastime may be found in the mar- 
vellous stories about Ireland told by Giraldus 
Cambrensis in the twelfth century. But the most 
recent victim of it that I am aware of is your 
correspondent K. R. C. (doc. cit.), who tells your 
readers that on the floor of the University library 
in Dublin are piles of valuable books lying in the 
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utmost disorder; that these books are duplicates, 
intended not for sale, but to be burnt; and that 
they are not allowed to be sold “ lest their circu- 
lation should alter the value of other copies.” 

It is strange that your correspondent, or any 
sensible man, should be taken in by such a story, 


but that the Editor of “N. & Q.” should himself 


have been hoaxed by it is surprising; and yet he 
surely must have been so far hoaxed as to print 
the tale instead of expending a penny to learn 
from me whether or not it had any foundation.* 
It has this much foundation. Some years ago 
the want of room in the library was greatly felt, 
and it was suggested that duplicates might be re- 
moved. Accordingly about 2000 volumes were 
selected, and stowed away in store rooms, because 
it was thought at that time that we had not the 
legal power of selling. That power has since 


been obtained; and when I became librarian I | 


proceeded to examine the books with a view to 
the sale of them. This duty I soon found could 
not be entrusted to any one but myself. I dis- 
covered among the “duplicates” a copy of the 
Charta maxima of Newton's Principia (of which 
but twelve copies were struck off), with the au- 
thor’s autograph presentation of it to this Univer- 
sity. Another “duplicate” was the Latin trans- 
lation of Sarpi’s History of the Council of Trent, 
having Bishop Bedell’s autograph presentation of it 
to the library. It was clearly wrong that books 
with such autographs, even though duplicates, 
should be sold. It was then ordered that no pre- 
sentation copies, or books with remarkable auto- 
graphs, should be considered as duplicates; nor 
different editions of the same work, which in fact 
are not properly duplicates at all. I resolved, 
therefore, to go through all these books myself 
at intervals of such leisure as I could command ; 
but leisure is an article now becoming daily more 
and more scarce with me. However, I have 
marked as real duplicates at least half the volumes 
in question, and a great number, not being real 
duplicates, I have restored to their places in the 
library. 

A short time ago it became necessary to put a 
new roof upon the building; and occasion was 


taken to make the new roof higher, and erect | 


additional bookcases, whereby we have nearly 
doubled our space for books. The “ duplicates” 
during the process were piled upon the floor of 


the gallery in order to be removed by degrees 


into a room where they may be arranged, and pre- 
pared for sale. This is now being done. There 


18s, therefore, some foundation for your correspon- | 


dent’s statement, and his inquiries no doubt proved 

| * The Editor did not believe the tale, but thought it 
better to have it contradicted directly and distinctly, as 
he felt sure it would be by the learned Librarian, with- 
out any interference on the part of the Editor. — Ep. 
“N. &Q.”] 


an irresistible temptation to one of the library 
attendants to practise upon him the hoax of which 
he became the victim. 

Not very long ago the propensity for hoaxing 
strangers was practised upon the editor of The 
Times himself, who innocently swallowed the bait. 
Somebody wrote to the great newspaper to say 
that in Trinity College, Dublin, there were no 
resident students, no commons’ hall, no chapel, 
nothing in short like a collegiate life. Accord- 
ingly The Times lectured us on the subject, called 
us a great day school, and advised us to lose no 
time in building a chapel and dining-hall, with 
rooms for the students. 

James H. Topp, D.D., Librarian. 

Dublin. 


PRECEDENCE. 
(3 S. ix. 278, 336, 399.) 

I must join in the request of THE ORIGINAL 
ComPrrLeR oF THE CLERICAL Drrectory that 
S. L. would point out his authority “that an 
Honorary Canon is a step in advance of the Rural 
Dean.” The only reliable authority for deciding 
this point of precedence, as several correspondents 
in “ & Q.” have already mentioned, is Dansey’s 
Decanice Rurales, a complete digest of all the 
Canonists in England, and indeed in Europe, 
who have written historically on this very ancient 
clerical office. The institution of Rural Deans, as 
to time and place, is uncertain. If 8. L. refers to 
the learned Morinus (1649) he may satisfy himself 
that he must not be positive in the view he takes 
of the position of Rural Deans in the Anglican 
Church. And above all things, if he feels much 
interest in the question, I would recommend him 
to study Dansey’s work, compiled with unwearied 
labour, and at considerable pecuniary sacrifice, 
from a request of the late Bishop Burgess, who, 
at the suggestion of Mr. Dansey, in 1825, revived 
the office of Rural Deans in the diocese of Salis- 
bury. That the revival of this very ancient eccle- 
siastical office might be made according to former 
precedents in the diocese, the aged Bishop put 
into Mr. Dansey’s hands an Address to the Clergy 
of the Deanery of Chalke, during the — 
of Dr. Seth Ward (1667), by John Priaulx, D.D., 
Rural Dean of Chalke, whose learning and virtues 
are commemorated on a monument in the cathedral 
church; and further entrusted to him a MS. copy 
of Seth Ward’s “ Papers about reforming the Ee- 
clesiastical Jurisdiction,” that had been presented 
to Bishop Burgess by the grandson of Archbishop 
Sharpe. These original papers were supplemental 
helps to the deep researches made by Mr. Dansey 
in all the Canonists for rwri-decanal information in 
other dioceses. All this diligent inquiry was made 
by Bishop Burgess’s direction, and Rural Deaneries 
| were reconstructed in the Diocese of Sarum not 
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long before the Bishop died, and one of the first 


appointments was William Dansey, A.M., Rector | 


of Donhead St. Andrew, as Rural Dean of Chalke, 
Wilts. 


Honorary Canons were instituted by Bishop | 


Denison, the successor of Bishop Burgess, in the 
Episcopal Office at Sarum. 
precedence of the Rural Deans appointed by Deni- 
son’s predecessor may easily be ascertained by 
reference to the registrar or other locally official 
person at the cathedral. This is not the difficulty 
of the question; the point to be decided is, whe- 
ther they take precedence because they occupy the 
stalls of the paid Canons suppressed? Mr. Dan- 
, sey’s opinion (as far as I remember after the lapse 
of so many years) was that Rural Deans were of 
more ancient institution than Deans Urban, or 
Canons in cathedrals, an opinion formed on the 
authority of Morinus. (See Kote, part IT. sect. xxv. 
p. 451, Decanice Rurales.) 1 say this was Dan- 


Whether they take | 


sey’s opinion as far as I can remember from my | 


intimate friendship with him forty years back, 
when he was preparing Decanice Rurales, and 
frequently read to me the pages as they came 
fresh from the anvil, and showed me the passages 
in the learned authors on which he founded his 
assertions, passages quoted in the margin of the 
text (for he affirmed nothing without giving eccle- 
siastical or classical reference). He was most 
methodical in the arrangement of his library, 
stocked with more books, and more carefully se- 
lected than is usual in country rectories. He 
could at once put his hand on any passage which 
he had nied for quotation while compiling the 
Decanicea Rurales, or other books whieh he had 
committed to the press for publication. And this, 
too, though the volumes on shelves rising above 
each other were very numerous in divers languages. 
How distinctly and gratefully do I remember the 
accurate arrangement of folios, quartos, octavos, 
for it was from these volumes, and from frequent 
conversations with him on*their contents, that I 


mainly culled whatever literary or antiquarian | 


lore I can boast of. What greater advantage 
could a village curate, fresh in Holy Orders, meet 
with than to find the rector of the adjoining 
parish with a well-stored library, and willing, 
through similarity of taste, to share it with his 
humble clerical neighbour ? 

QvuEEN’s GARDENS. 


JEWISH DOCTRINE OF THE RESURRECTION. 


(3"* 8. ix. 371.) 

Before answering your correspondent, Mr. W. 
MAvbr’'s query— Is it then held by the Jews at 
the present time that the resurrection will not be 
universal ? ’’—I must take the liberty of mention- 
The Jewish Church can, by its 


ing a few facts. 


constitution, never be an absolute nor a coercive 
one; each individual member having the right to 
exercise his own reason in the interpretation of 
scripture. Nor has any one the right or wish to 
enforce his personal opinion upon his neighbour ; 
so that it is constituted, as may be termed, into a 
federal republic, whilst each one acts as best suits 
his own opinion, the Jews are everywhere united, 
to preserve the fundamental divine law of Moses. 

he ideas, therefore, of the Hebrew people at the 
present time are much moulded by the opinions, 
which are respected, but by no means taken as 
infallible, of the learned doctors of the past. The 
resurrection of the dead is, however, one of the 
dogmas which is believed by every Hebrew. It 
even forms the last of the Thirteen Creeds, as fol- 
lows : — 

“T believe with a perfect faith that there will be a re- 
surrection of the dead when it will please the Creator, 
blessed be his name.” 

In the Mishna (Sanhedrin, cap. 10), it is dis- 
tinctly stated :— 

“The following have no share in the future world. 
Those that assert the resurrection of the dead is not in the 
Tora (Pentateuch), or that the Tora is not Divine, nor 
those that deny the existence of a Supreme Being.” * 

The resurrection will no doubt be a universal 
one, in the opinion of the Jews, as regards the 
pious, including every human being, be he Hebrew 
or no, as is stated in the Talmud (Sanhedrin, 
92, n.)—“ The pious among the Gentiles partake 
of the future bliss”; and also in (Baba Kama, 
38 B; Sukka, 23.4.; Horajot, 104; Jalkut, Ex. 
xi. 7, &e.), “The Almighty, blessed be his name, 
withholds not reward from any living creature.” 

According to Maimonides, in his Yad Hacha- 
zakah, cap. 8: — 

“ Now the reward of the righteous consists in their at- 
taining this bliss, and enjoying this felicity ; again, the 
retribution which awaits the wicked is in their not attain- 
ing eternal life, but that they are to be cut off and die. 
Moreover, he who does not merit that life is virtually 
dead, who is never to live again, seeing that he is to be 
cut off in consequence of his wickedness, and perish like 
a beast.” 

This is, I have no doubt, the pretty general 
belief amongst the Jews of the present day, that 
the souls of the righteous will live again, but for 
the wicked total oblivion, as with the animal. 
The following extract from the Jewish Chronicle, 
May 4, will best illustrate the opinion of the 
modern rabbi upon future salvation, in which is 
understood the resurrection of the dead : — 

“ Krotoschin, March 9. 

“On the 7th inst, a young man, native of a neighbour- 
ing city (Meloslaw), called R. Riesner, 24 years old, by 
birth a Protestant, embraced the Jewish faith. Within the 
ten years that our Rabbi Joel has been the spiritual guide 
of this congregation, this is the third conversion which 

* An Epicurus is the term employed, which, as in the 
Talmud understood, is synonymous. 
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has taken place under him. 
He produced the docu- 


the solemn act was performed. 


ments brought by the excellent young man; they con- 
sisted of a permission from the pastor of Meloslaw, a letter 


in the morning 


of release from his parents, and a letter of exhortation | 


from Dr. Perles of Posen. Afterwards the Rabbi ac- 
quainted the inquirer with a portion of the ceremonial 
custom, and exhorted him to remain faithful to his (Pro- 
testant) religion, since our co-religionists, in many coun- 
tries, were slighted and oppressed. ‘ In reference to faith,’ 
continued the exhorter, ‘ all the inhabitants of the world 
ean be saved, as already declared in the Talmud, “ The 
pious of all nations have a share in the world to come.”’ 
Nevertheless, this bold young man persisted in his deter- 
mination, and joyfully submitted to the act of admission, 
which concluded with a festive meal.” 
Baron Lovis Brenas 
Liverpool. 


GREEK CULTURE. 
(3° S. ix. 32.) 


“IT wish,” says your correspondent, O. J’. D., 
*‘for clearer data whereon to build that Socrates, 
Plato, Aristotle, and the sages ‘that loved the 
right,’ were not indebted to Hebrew sources for 
some of their moral illumination.” 


“Tt was not until the establishment of the Greek Em- 
pire in Egypt, until times that are somewhat subsequent 
to those of Plato and even of Aristotle, that any such in- 
tercourse between the Jew and Gentile world becomes 
apparent, as — probably lead to a communication of 
religious truth, As till that epoch the Jews enjoyed not 
in Egypt the pub lic use of their own religion, so had the y 
shewn till then no disposition to modify their habits of 
life with reference to those of the people among whom 
they dwelt. And hence arises a question in regard to the 
notion that even Plato, to say nothing of earlier philoso- 
phers, since he visited Egypt while it was yet under the 
Persian rule, might obtain access to the Jewish Scrip- 
tures, or even an acquaintance with their contents. The 
difficulties which he is supposed to have encountered in 
procuring communications from the priests of Egypt, on 
the subject of their mysteries, would be greatly enhanced 
in the instance of a people still jealous, at the period in 
question, of any interference bn their religion; and 
averse, even for secular purposes, to other intercourse 
with the heathen than what nece aiy imposed. Nor 
the impression which these historical facts are fitted to 
create abated by a view of the internal evidence. ‘ 
Whoever impartially examines the various points, in re- 
spect of which the comparison has been instituted, will 
perceive that the argument grounded on it would prove 
too much. The acquaintance with a positive and definite 
revelation, such as that of the Jewish Scriptures, if direct, 
would have rendered the views of the Greek philosophy 
far more distinct and accurate and explicit, than now 
they are seen to be, whilst even indirect communications 
from the same express source could hardly fail to have 
supplied certain main facts of the Mosaic history, decisive 
of points continually and vainly agitated by the heathen. 
The writings of Plato indicate no such clear and correct 
acquaintance with the truths of the Hebrew Scriptures, 
as even incidental communications of the contents of a 
written and subsisting document of so express a character 
would have ensured. Against Aristotle* the charge of 


is 


* Brucker, vol. i. 794, has well explained the purposes 
for which this charge was brought. 


Hebraizing has been brought with yet less appearance of 
foundation ; and more generally the points of agreement 
between the Jewish Se riptures and the writings of profane 
antiquity are to be accounted for upon grounds much 
short of these ; partly by a reference of them to indistinct 
views of certain truths of Holy Writ obtained from the 


| concurrent stream of primitive tradition, and by the pos- 








session by mankind at large of a common nature with the 
people for whom these scriptures more expressly were 
provided, If indeed in regard to the peculiar doctrines 
of revelation an essential and exact resemblance with the 
writings of profane antiquity could have been established, 
there would but be one allowable conclusion; but no 
such resemblance has been made good; and the truths 
of natural theology and ethics are a common property ; 
mankind have, in proportion to their degree of mental 
culture, general claim to them; and neither their 
character nor the facts of history will allow of an ex- 
clusive and systematic reference of their origin to reve- 
lation.”— The Mental Condition necessary to a due Inqu iry 
into Religious Evidence, stated and exemplified, in Bamp- 
ton Lectures. By Charles Goddard, D.D., Oxford, 1824. 
BIBLIOTHECAR. CHETHAM. 


one 


WHIPPING GROWN-UP DAUGHTERS 
108, 186, 


(3"4 S. ix. 51, 336.) 


That the flagellation of young ladies, referred 


to by your correspondents, was a matter of very 
frequent occurrence in England so late as the 


earlier portion of the eighteenth century, may be 
true, and seems very probable; but is it less so 
that these inflictions, severe and indecorous as we 
now with reason deem them, were in reality miti- 
gations rather than exaggerations the stern 
domestic discipline, on which, throughout the 
previous three hundred years, “the wisdom of 
our ancestors” had been wont to pride itself? 
Lady Agnes Paston, writing temp. Hen. VI. (A.p. 
1457) to her son's tutor, bids him—‘“ if Clement 
hathe not ame ndyd, nor wyl not amend, trewelye 
belassche hym;” but amongst the females of her 
household, and those too of gentle blood and mar- 
riageable years, the Amazon meted out correction 
not vicariously, but proprid manu, and with un- 
sparing rigour. One of her relations, who urges 
a London correspondent to find a hus band for his 
young kinswoman without delay, gives the 
reason for such pressing importunity, a descrip- 
tion of the merciless castigations to which the 


of 


ae 
as 


bride expectant was daily subjected by Lady 
Agnes: instancing the fact, — the daughter's 
head had been twice broken by her Ladyship 


within the then current week, and broadly hinting 
that something worse than an elopement might 
be anticipated if such proceedings were not 
speedily put a stop to,—“for ye wel know cosyn 
that sorrowe oftentyme doth mak maydens de- 
mene themselves oderwyse then they wod.” Lady 
Jane Grey's confessions to Roger Ascham—made 
towards the middle of the sixteenth century— 
characteristically delicate as is the reticence with 
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which they are communicated, refer unmistake- 
ably to her endurance of inflictions by the hands 


of her noble parents, not less personally painful | 


than they were utterly revolting to her sense of 
decency and womanly decorum ; and who, when 
stripes and indescribable corporeal indignities were 
the daily portion of a princess of the blood royal of 
England, eiress presumptive of, and—* Eheu in- 
felix !”—subsequently elevated to the crown, can 
doubt that the brutal counsel of Sir Mungo Mala- 
growther, to “flog the wild blood out” of the 
gentle and affectionate Margaret Ramsey, was not 
more in keeping with the cynic than with the 
** good old times” he illustrated ? 

In Vanbrugh’s Relapse, brought out in 1697, 
we find “ Miss Hoyden” urging her nurse to wink 
at a clandestine interview with her lover, pro- 
mising extreme discretion, and adding —“if I 
misbehave, you shall whip me till the blood runs 
down my heels!” Dr. Johnson's proposition 
that—“ Rod, I will honour thee for this thy 
duty ”’—should grace the tomb of a lady who had 
so flogged her maiden daughters that they became, 
in their turns, super-excellent wives, is known 
universally; not so perhaps an anecdote, naively 
told and highly characteristic at once of the se- 
vere domestic discipline, the simple-minded ten- 
derness, and the silly superstition of the period, 
which is contained in that delightful gallery of 
family word-portraitures— The Lives of the Lind- 
says. An attached pupil and affectionate, almost 
doatingly fond governess, were one evening con- 


versing together, when some inelegant if not | 


coarse expression used by the young patrician was 
reproved by—‘“ The devil fetch me, your lady- 
ship, but if you ever say that again I'll whip 
you!” Night wore on: the gaiety and abandon 
of the couple increasing as the shadows deepened, 
till, inveterate habit for the moment mastering 
sropriety, the demoiselle transgressed again. Her 
Mentor’s pardon was accorded ere the penitent 
could ask it: but “the oath, the oath—there was 
an oath in heaven!” The young heiress of Bal- 


carras had, at that time at least, no notion of the | 


perjuries at which Jove laughs; but in mortal 
terror of the immediate advent of the devil to 
fetch away her preceptress should the latter 
break her word, rejected offers of forgiveness 
urged on her repeatedly, and with many tears. 
Eventually a smart flogging, not more gallantly 
endured than conscientiously if reluctantly ‘ad- 
ministered, closed this strange controversy. : 
B. Buunpett, F.S.A. 
CROMWELL’S SIXTY PROPOSITIONS FOR 
REMODELLING THE CHANCERY, 
(3"¢ S, ix. 321, 357.) 

Mr. Carlyle probably referred to Cromwell's 

Ordinance “ for better regulating and limiting the 
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| Jurisdiction of the Court of Chancery,” which will 
be found in Scobell’s Acts and Ordinances, 324. 

The facts connected with this Ordinance appear 
to be as follows : — 

August 5, 1653. Parliament voted “that the 
Court of Chancery should be taken away, and 
the Committee of the Law to bring in an Act 
accordingly ; and another for the causes now de- 

ending, and for future relief in Equity ” (White- 
ocke, 562). 

Dec. 12, 1653. The Parliament was dissolved. 

Dec. 16, 1653. Cromwell became Lord Pro- 
tector under an instrument of government ; which 
provided for the meeting of a new Parliament on 
Sept. 3, 1654, and empowered the said Protectcr 
in the meantime, with the consent of the major 
part of his council, to make laws and ordinances 
tor the peace and welfare of these nations where 
it should be necessary ; which should be binding, 
and iy force, until order should be taken in Par- 
liament concerning the same. 

Aug. 22, 1654. Cromwell issued the Ordinance 
in question. It contains sixty-seven sections. 
Sections 40 and 41 are as follows: — 

40. “ That all Causes be set down for hearing in order 
as they were published, without preferring one Cause be- 
fore another; and shall be so presented by the Chief 
Clerks without taking any fee for the same. And the 
Causes, being so set down, shall be heard in the same 
order. 

41, “ And that every Cause shall be heard [not heard 
and determined }] on the same day on which it is set down 
for hearing ; and for that purpose the Lords Commis- 
sioners, if there be cause, shall sit for hearing such Causes 
| in the afternoon as well as the forenoon, except upon 
| Saturdays.” 

April 23, 1655. It was ordered by H. H. the 
Lord Protector and his council, that the Lords 
Commissioners of the Great Seal do proceed ac- 
cording to the Ordinance of H. H. and the council, 
entitled “ An Ordinance for the better regulating 
and limiting the Jurisdiction of the High Court 
of Chancery.” 

To this Ordinance Whitelocke and Widdington, 
Lords Commissioners, and Lenthall, M.R., made 
various objections; and upon sect. 41 they ob- 
served : — 

“ This is impossible to be done: for Causes of Equity 
depend upon so many Circumstances in cases of Frauds 
and Trusts, that three or four days is sometimes. not 
sufficient for the orderly hearing of one Cause. And the 
sitting of the Commissioners on the Rolls days cannot 
consist, by reason of Counsel and Solicitors, who cannot 
do their duty at both places ; and if this be imposed as a 
Law upon the Judges of that Court, they are enjoined 
thereby to act an impossibility.— W hitelocke, 624. 


May 1. The Lords Commissioners and Master of 
the Rolls were ordered by the Lord Protector and 

| council to proceed in the business of the Court of 
| Chancery, as by the said Ordinance was directed. 
The result was that, on June 6, 1655, the 
Lord Protector sent for the Lords Commissioners 
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and the Great Seal, which was, on the sth | 


June, delivered to Col. Fiennes and Mr. Lisle. 
( Whitelocke, 627.) 

Lenthall withdrew his opposition, and retained 
his office. (Whitelocke, 627.) 

The spirit of the Lords Commissioners’ opposi- 
tion may be judged of from their objection to the 
41st section of the Ordinance. The intention of 
sections 40 and 41 was, that every cause should 
be set down for hearing in the order in which it 
was published, and heard on the day for which it 
was set down: so that the judge should not have 
the power arbitrarily to postpone or accelerate the 
hearing of any cause. But, ler neminem cogit ad 
impossibilia, Sect. 41 must receive a reasonable 
construction, and be read as if the words, “as far 
as may be practicable,” had been inserted in it. 
Lenthall probably took this view of the matter. 
Whitelocke himself admits that a sirict observ- 
ance of the Ordinance, in the sense in which he 
read it, was not enforced. It would appear that 
his objections were not considered well founded. 
As to the objection to the latter part of sect. 41, 
what would Whitelocke have said of five Courts 
of Chancery regularly sitting, as they do now, at 
the same time ? 


I wish to add that Cromwell's Ordinances, | 


during the time when he was Dictator, Dec. 16, 
1653, to Sept. 2, 1654, deserve to be examined by 
all who are willing to do justice to Oliver. Some 
of these are given by Scobell ; but a complete set 
of them will be found in Lincoln’s Inn library. 

F. Bay ey. 


Francis Core (3' §, ix. 321.)—The work re- 
ferred to by Mr. Lyexrs was printed with the fol- 
lowing title : — 

“The Prologue and Epilogue to a Comedie, presented 
at the Entertainment of the Prince his Highnesse, by the 
Schollars of Trinity Colledge in Cambridge, in March 
fast, 1641. By Francis Cole. Lond. 4to. Printed for 
James Calvin, 1642.” 

The Rey. William Cole, who had seen a copy 
of the work, describes it as a small thing of only 
folir leaves, including the title-page. On the 
back of the prologue is a woodcut of a young man, 
probably the author, in a beard; falling laced 
band ; holding a paper in one hand and a round 
hat in the other; with his long robe or gown slung 
over one of his arms; in short boots and spurred. 
At the end of all is a humorous little poem called 
“The Echo.” On the occasion of the visit of 


Prince Charles (afterwards Charles 1.) to Cam- | 


bridge, in March 1641—2, it appears that two 
plays were performed, viz. Paria, by Thomas Vin- 
cent, and The Guardian, by Abraham Cowley. 
The last-mentioned play was subsequently altered, 
and entitled Zhe Cutter of Coleman Street. (See 
Cooper's Annals of Cambridge, iii. 8321—325.) 

Tuompson Cooper, F.S.A. 


Dominica Letters (3 8. ix. 295.)—Although 
| B. H. C. says that Constantine II. did not intro- 
| duce the tirst seven letters of the alphabet at the 
first Council of Nice, a.p. 325, there is no evi- 
dence to show that they were not in use at that 
| time. 

The Romans employed the eight first letters of 
the alphabet to mark certain days, before the Ca- 
lendar was revised by Julius Cesar; and, as the 
common year according to the Julian system con- 
sisted of 365 days, each week having seven days, 
there is every probability that the seven first 
letters of the alphabet now in use were retained 
by Julius Cesar to mark the days of the week in 
turn; although at the same time they were fixed 
to the days of the month, as is seen in ancient 
Calendars. 

Bb. H. C. must surely have made a mistake in 

stating that the first seven letters of the alphabet 
| have grown obsolete. This can hardly Be the 
| 





case; as these letters, according to a table given 
in the Act of Parliament, 24 George II. cap. 23, 
are used with the Golden Number in finding out 
when Easter Day falls. 

I should however be glad to know when, 
where, and by whom, the eight letters employed 
by the Romans, were introduced ? ) 


Burp or Brrp, Scotcu ror Marpen (3" 8. ix. 
390.)—G. R. K. says that he thinks the deriva- 
| tion of the English word bride is from bird, not 
burd. But I feel disposed to vindicate the latter 
way of spelling it—as in the old ballad called 
“ Burd Ellen,” beginning : — 

* Lord John stood in his stable door, 
Said he was bound to ride. 
Burd Ellen stood in her bower door, 
Said she’d rin by his side.” 

Bruder signifies a girl, a maiden, a bride. 
Brudd, in the same way, means a doll dressed 
like a bride; and brudgume is a bridegroom. And 
the Danes use brud and brudgom. 

I think, therefore, there are good reasons for 
adhering to the form of burd, which is used both 
in old English and Lowland Scotch; which is 
| evidently much nearer the original than the 

modern form of bird. This last appears likely to 
have changed its spelling only St the word 
became uncommon, and began to lose its meaning, 
and not to have connection with our word bride, 
except that of a common derivation. M. A. E. 








No doubt Campbell meant by “ bonny bird” 
the same as is meant in the line — 
“ Busk ye, busk ye, my bonnie, bonnie bride.” 
This change of position of the letter r is really 
yery common in Anglo-Saxon, Dutch, and Old 
English ; and I therefore add a few examples. 
Thus in Saxon, drid means a bird, from means 


| firm, drysnian is to be dirty, wyrhta is a wright, 
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forst means frost, and so on. 
we find gers for grass, kers for cress, bren for burn, 
girn for grin, wrim for worm, &c. In Dutch, frost 
is denoted by vorst, a frog by vorsch, &c.; and the 
remark may be extended to other Teutonic lan- 
guages. Compare the double forms sherd and 


So in Old English | 


shred, firth and frith, and then surely the exist- | 


ence of the double form bird and bride cannot be 
surprising. See the old ballad of ‘‘ Burd Helen.” 
Watrter W. SKEAT. 


Krve Epwarp VI.’s Irrmverant PREACHERS 


in an octagon cartouche, about three-eighths of an 
inch by one quarter of an inch, was stamped upon 
the neck of Charles III., and this gave point to 
the lines, which should be — 
“To make dollars current, and legally pass, 
Stamp the head of a fool on the neck of an ass.” 


H. W. D. 
“ Apramipetrs ” (3 S. ix. 390.) — The sin- 


| gularities of this work wil] be accounted for when 


(3" S. ix. 385.)—I find in Biographia Britannica | 


(“ Life of Bishop Cox"), that in 1550, he being 
then Dean of Westminster, “was ordered to go 
down into Sussex, and endeavour by his learned 
and affecting sermons to quiet the minds of the 
people, who had been disturbed by the factious 
— of Day, Bishop of Chichester, a violent 
apist.” ArTHuR DALRYMPLE. 
Norwich. 


Tue Names or Doonrrrte AnD PRESENTLY 


(3"¢ 8. vii. 459.) -— One of your correspondents | 


has inquired whether the name of Doolittle is ex- 
tinct. It isnot. Senator Doolittle is in Congress 
from Wisconsin. The Rey. Justus Doolittle has 
just published a work on Chinese Manners, and 
there is, or very lately was, a General Doolittle in 
the United States army. H. Y. 8. 


Anonymous: “DIsseRTATION ON THE PyRa- 
mips” (3" S. ix. 390.)—The author of the Dis- 
sertation on the Pyramids of Egypt, 4to, 1833, was 
Thomas Yeates. See Memoir of him in the Gen- 
tleman’s Magazine for December, 1839, p. 458. 

T. G. 8. 


Inisn Literary Pertopicats (3' §. ix. 226.) 
—The Kerry Magazine. Thirty-six numbers were 
published by F. C. Panormo, of Tralee, during 
the years 1854, 5, and 6. 

Duffy's Hibernian Magazine—The first number 
was published in July, 1860, and this series ended 
in December, 1861. Everarp Home Cotemay. 


Edinburgh. 


WaALkrive unpeER A LAppEr (3° 8. ix. 391.)— 
The idea of unluckiness of walking under a ladder 
is no doubt founded on the fact that, if you do so, 
you are not unlikely to get something on your 
2ead or other parts of your person, which would 
be inconvenient to your feelings. 
tion of the correctness of the idea, a friend of 
mine, who objected on principle to such super- 
stitious nonsense, had a paint-brush dropped nght 
on the top of his head while passing under a ladder 
in Cornhill. He has since been a devout believer 
in the ill-luck of the proceeding. di. C0. d. 


Spantsn Dottars (3% S. ix. 368.)—Your cor- 
respondent has committed an error in this couplet, 
which spoils the sense. The ¢aid of an ass is 
nothing. On these dollars the head of George III., 


} 


As an illustra- | 


it is known to be a production of Wm. Coward, 
M.D., a very free thinker of the period, whose 
heretical book upon The Soul was burnt by the 
hangman by order of parliament. The book pur- 
ports to be The Lives of Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, and 
Joseph, but as it concludes with Jacob’s marriage 
to Rachel, it is unfinished, and no doubt remained 
so. Abramideis exhibits some of the author's he- 
retical opinions, as well as much savouring of the 
burlesque. The patriarchs, indeed, met with hard 
usage in 1705, for, curious enough, Andrew Sym- 
son, the minister of Kirkenner, brought out at 
Edinburgh in that year also his Tripatriarchicon, 
or the aves of the Three Patriarchs, in verse not 
less eccentric than Coward’s; but there is a bona 


Jides about the minister's book which is not so ap- 


parent in the medico’s. A. G. 


AtHot Morro (3 8. ix. 394.)—I have heard, on 
tolerable authority, that the motto, “Furth fortune, 
and fill the fetters,” is simply expressive of the 
savage valour of former times, and that it is, or 
was, to be found rudely carved on one of the walls 
of the old Castle of Balvenie, in Banffshire, which 
belonged to the Stewarts of Athol. John Murray, 
second Earl of Tullibardine, succeeded to the 
earldom of Athol (through his mother) in 1628. 

ye 

Ropney Trroumpnant (3* S, ix. 398.) — Will 
S. H. M. kindly give the authority for the first 
stanza of the epigram he quotes? The last two 
only are given in the Gentleman’s Magazine for 
March 1780 (vol. 1. p. 149), with the remark : 
“The following pointed epigram has appeared in 
the papers.” It seems, therefore, that the first 
stanza was not part of the epigram as originally 
written. IL. P. D. 


Concttium Catcnutense (3" S, ix. 295, 419.) 


| In Dugdale’s Warwick (p. 766) extracts are given 


from the will of Lord Beauchamp of Powyk, 
bearing date April 9, 1475. He was residing at 
that time at Chelchith, in the county of Middle- 
sex. A reference to the IJnguis. post mortem, 
ublished by the Record Commissioners, in 4 vols. 
828, folio, with index of persons and places, 
would show whether Lord Beauchamp held an 
estate at Chelsea, in Middlesex. 

In a paper read on April 25, before the British 
Archeological Association, on “ Chelsea and 


Chelsea People,” the Rey. C. Blunt points to the 
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probability of Chelsea being derived from ceale, 
chalk, and Ayd, or hythe, a harbour; and that 
this hythe was used for landing chalk, and so had 
given a name to this place. ALBERT BUTTERY 


Grove Faminy (3 8. ix. 371.) —Some of this 
family are resident at Zeals House, Meare, Wilts. 
The armorial bearings I cannot name. 

E. Vrrivis. 

Somerset. 

Rvrat Deans (3" 8. ix. 309.) —It appears 
that the office of Rural Dean, not being of uni- 
versal institution, depends for its right and privi- 
leges on the custom of different dioceses :— 

“Verum circa hee aliaque jura et officia Archipresby- 
terorum notandum, illa plurimum ex consuetudine et 
institutionibus, seu facultatibus, que Archipresbyteris in 
singulis Dicecesibus dari consueverunt, dependere et va- 
riari: adeo ut ex consuetudine aut Decreto unius Dice- 
cesis quoad similia ed alias Dicceses ordinarie non licet 
inferre.” — Van Espen., pars 1. tit. 4. cap. 5. § 7 

For the ancient English use, the Constitution 
of Cardinal Otho may be referred to, which in the 
enumeration of dignities places the Rural Deans 
before Canons : 

“ Statuimus ut sigillum habeant non solum Archiepis- 
copi et Episcopi, sed etiam eorum officiales, Item Ab- 
bates, Priores, et Decani, Archidiaconi, et eorum officiales, 
et Decani Rurales, necnon Ecclesiarum Cathedralium 
capitula, et catera quecunque Collezia et Conventus, 
simul cum suis Rectoribus aut divisim, juxta eorum con- 
suetudinem vel statutum,.”—a.p. 1237. 

Epw. MARSHALL. 


Curious Errrapn (3" S, ix. 410.)—In 1837 I 
copied the following epitaph from a gravestone in 


Faringdon churchyard. Revisiting the place twenty | 


years after, I could not find the stone, which has 
been removed or destroyed. The churchyard ap- 
peared to have suffered extensive alterations. As 
an example of unexpected death, nearly as strong 
as that of the sailor “cut off in his prime, aged 
seventy-nine,”’ I think it worth preserving: 
seventy-two years, with afflictions and physicians, 
might have been thought warnings : — 

“ Here lies the body of Rachel, wife of Edward James, 
who died January 21, 1834, in the 72nd year of her age. 

“ A sudden change, alas! with grief I tell : 

She had no time to bid her friends farewell. 
Reader, prepare thyself ; make no delay, 
"Tis God alone that knows the dying day. 
Afflictions sore, long time I bore 

Physicians were in vain, 
Till God did please to give me ease, 

And take me from my pain,” 

FIrzHopkKIns. 

Garrick Club. 

Once (3" S. ix. 256.)—The omission of the 
word when or if, in the example given, is clearly 
incorrect—“ Once we get in the thin edge of the 
wedge, the thick will follow.” This will appear 
at once if we rearrange the sentence in a more 
natural order. The thick edge of the wedge will 


} 
| follow when (or if) we once get in the thin edge. 
No good writer ought to be an authority for such 
an unjustifiable use of the word once, but unfor- 
tunately many writers of the present day, gene- 
rally considered good, write very bad English. 
They have sanctioned the use of than after scarcely, 
of different to instead of different from, of on to 
for upon, and immediately and directly in the sense 
of as soon as instead of immediately after and 
directly after. Instances of father-in-law instead 
of stepfather (lately mentioned in “ N. & Q.”’) are to 
be found in the works of Thackeray and Dickens. 
UNEDA. 
Philadelphia. 
Srr Wiiriam Tempte (3" S. ii. 352.)—R. 8. T. 
asks why Sir W. T.’s portrait bears the motto 
“ Servare modum, finemque tueri, naturamque se- 


qui.” In the “ Essay on Gardening ” ( Works, ed. 
1770, iii. 227), Temple quotes these lines, and 
says: “For my part I know not three wiser pre- 


cepts for the conduct either of princes or private 
men.” CyRIL. 


Litany or Dunxexp (3" S. ix. 406.) — Our 
attention is invited by the contributor of this 
Litany to the circumstance of St. Mary Magdalen 
being enrolled in it among virgins. This does not 
appear to me to be the case here, any more than 
in the very ancient Litany of the Saints, where 
her name equally appears at the head of a number 
of virgins, at the end of which occurs the peti- 
tion—“ Omnes sancte virgines et viduz, orate pro 
nobis.” To say that this collocation in the Dun- 
keld Litany “ demonstrates ” that this saint is not 
“the woman that was a sinner,” is surely going 
too far. In the beginning of the same Litany 
we find among the angels, Saint Urihel. It might 
as well be argued that this demonstrated the ex- 
istence of such an angel. But the church has 
never acknowledged any angels by name, except 

| the three mentioned in holy writ, Michael, Gabriel, 
and Raphael. The others, Uriel, Chamuel, Jo- 
phiel, Zadkiel, &c., we leave to Jewish traditions, 
painters, and astrologers. It appears to me that 
without determining anything respecting St. Mary 
Magdalen, the church places her name at the head 


of her female saints, as an illustrious person, 
whether virgin or penitent. But in the Roman 


Breviary the office of St. Mary Magdalen refers to 
all three of the women mentioned in the Gospels 
as if they were one person; and this affords valu- 
able evidence in favour of that opinion. It is well 
known that the Fathers and early ecclesiastical 
writers were divided on the question, and that a 
great deal has been written on both sides by 
learned divines in succeeding ages. This, I think, 
should make every one cautious of pronouncing 
that any demonstration can be found on the sub- 
It still remains, and is likely to remain, un- 


ject. 
To my mind the Gospel 


decided by authority. 
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of St. John affords strong evidence in favour of 
there being but one Mary Magdalen; once a sin- 
ner, but afterwards a sincere penitent, and a de- 
vout attendant on our Blessed Redeemer. 


F. C. 


Sarnt Micnagr (3S. ix. 139, 181, 415.) — 
If Mr. Vincent's purpose is to express St. Mi- 
chael by some carved emblem only, it will not be 
easy to accomplish this so as to obviate the 
danger of mistaking its application to certain other 
saints. Two modes, however, of symbolising the 
Archangel Michael may be suggested. In the 
church of the Holy Angels at Palermo, a figure of 
St. Michael was discovered in 1516, which repre- 
sented him trampling upon Lucifer, and holding 
in his left hand a palm branch, and in his right a 
lance, from the top of which hung a white banner 
with a red cross, which was wound round the staff 
of the lance. From this an emblem might be con- 
trived which, I think, would be both significant 
and distinctive: a dragon lying slain, and above 
it a lance, as above, and a palm branch across it. 
Another emblem might be adopted from an ex- 
ample in a gable window of Exeter Cathedral; a 
banner, on which isa dove. But though this has 
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front of which the Earl stands. In the back- 
ground a body of cavalry on a sea-shore with 
tents. 
sion in my own portfolio. Granger, in his de- 
scription of this engraving, appends the following 
note : — 

“Mr. Gerrard, in a letter to Lord Wentworth, then 
Lord-Deputy in Ireland, dated Sion (House), Oct. 9th, 
1637, mentions this picture in these terms: —‘I daily 
visit your picture, done by Vandyke, in armour, which 
hangs in one of the galleries here ; which is all the service 
my eyes can do to your Lordship.—Binpvey.’” 


M. D. 

There can be little doubt that the picture of the 
Earl of Strafford and his secretary, is the one that 
Lord Macaulay had in view when he wrote that 
wonderful description quoted by Mr. Hamilton. 
The original of this picture is at Wentworth 
Woodhouse, where it was painted; and it seems 
to me far from unlikely that the great Whig his- 
torian should have seen it when staying with Lord 
Fitzwilliam. 

The picture belonging to Sir H. Mainwaring is 
greatly inferior to the one at Wentworth, which 


| is justly considered as one of the masterpieces of 


a certain antiquity in its favour, its application to | 


St. Michael is not apparent. 
I cannot agree with Mr. Vincent in restricting 
the title of archangel to St. Michael. He is un- 


doubtedly the prince of the heavenly host, and the | 


Jirst of the archangels, but not the only one. St. 
John speaks of the seven spirits before the throne 
of God (Apocalypse, i. 4). These are justly con- 
sidered to be of a higher order than other angels. 
Now St. Gabriel is one of them ; for he distinctly 
roclaimed of himself to Zachary —“I am Ga- 
riel who stand before God” (St. Luke, i. 19). It 
is true that he is not styled an archangel in the 
Gospel; but neither is St. Michael anywhere so 
styled in Holy Scripture. But the sense of the 
church and the language of the holy Fathers have 
given this title to those three exalted spirits, 
whose names alone are known to us, Michael, Ga- 
briel, and Raphael. In the well-known Litany 
of the Saints, which is of very high antiquity, 
after the names of these three, occurs the petition : 
“Omnes angeli et archangeli, orate pro nobis.” 
From which it is evident that the church never 
considered St. Michael to be the only archangel ; 
and that the application of the same name to St. 
Gabriel is not to be attributed to any “bold and 
inventive mind.” F. C. H. 
PortTRAIT OF WENTWORTH EArt or StRarrorD 
(3"* 8. ix. 392.)—The portrait of Strafford by Van- 
dyke, described by Macaulay, was subsequently 
engraved by Hollar, and dated 1640. The por- 


trait is a three-quarter length, representing the 
Earl in complete armour, but bareheaded, the 
helmet being placed upon a fragment of rock, in 


Vandyke. There is also a replica of the same pic- 
ture at Blenheim. 

There is a curious resemblance to Lord Macau- 
lay’s description in Dr. Waagen’s Art Treasures. 
When speaking of the picture at Wentworth, he 
says: — 

“We are distinctly shown a moment of that ominous 
period. In these serious features we read all the energy 
of a character devoted to the service of his sovereign, at 
the same time they have something tragical in the ex- 
pression.” 

G. W. Tomurnson. 

Huddersfield. 


topERT WALPOLE (3"¢ S, ix. 432.)— The fol- 
lowing extract from Burke’s Peerage (under “ Earl 
of Oxford”) may give some clue for an answer to 
Dr. Rrx’s query: — 

“ Edw. Walpole, Esq., of Houghton, who m. Lucy, dau. 
of Sir Terry Robsart, and heir of her grandfather, Sir John 
Robsart, K.B. and K.G. (in consequence of the decease of 
her brother, Sir John Robsart, and his dau. Amy Robsart, 
wife of Sir Robert Dudley, Earl of Leicester.)” 

Cuarzes F, 8S. WARREN. 

Corp. Chr. Coll., Cambridge. 


QvoTATIONS WANTED (3"4 §S. ix. 413.)—The two 
lines cited by C. E. T., with some little variation, 
probably attributable to imperfect recollection, 
are to be found in the following verse : — 

“T wish I was where Anna lies! 
For I am sick of lingering here ; 
And every hour affection cries, 
‘Go, and partake her humble bier!’” 

This verse is the commencement of a pathetic 
little poem by William Gifford, sometime editor 
of the Quarterly Review, and author of the well- 
known satire, The Baviad and Meviad, which 


This description is given from an impres- , 
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struck so deadly a blow to the “ Della Cruscan” 
school of poetry, and which Canning (in a note to 
his poem, “ New Morality”) pronounced to be 
‘unquestionably the best of its kind since the 
days of Pope.” The verses I refer to will be found 
preceded by two other poems in a similar metre, 
and inspired by the same Anna, in the various 
editions of the Baviad and Meviad (ed. 1797, 
p- 116; ed. 1811, p. 100); and were there intro- 
duced, I suppose, as a contrast to the sentimental 
effusions in the Florence Miscellany. They are 
also included by Mr. P. L. Courtier in his elegant 
selection of amatory poems, The Lyre of Love, 8vo, 
1806, vol. ii. p. 115. This gentleman, in the short 
notice of Giflord prefixed, speaks of them as the 
“ fonly ’ two wild strains that live in Mr. Gifford’s 
recollection,” adding, “surely it is of Anna that he 
speaks in the following melancholy passage of his 
early life :”— 

“T crept on in silent discontent, unfriended and un- 
pitied; indignant at the present, careless of the future, an 
object at once of apprehension and dislike. From this 
state of abjectness I was raised by a young woman of my 
own class, She was a neighbour; and whenever I took 
my solitary walk with my Wolfius in my pocket, she 
usually came to the door, and by a smile, or a short ques- 
tion put in the friendliest manner, endeavoured to solicit 
my attention. My heart had been long shut to kindness, 


but the sentiment was not dead in me; it revived at the | 4 . ; “ 
| Jabal-ei-tayir, from jabal, a mountain, and tayir, a 


first encouraging words: and the gratitude I felt for it 
was the first pleasing sensation I had ventured to enter- 
tain for many dreary months.” 

The reference in the following lines from the 
Meviad is doubtless to the same lady — 

“ , . « + » unheard till Anna came. 
What, throbb’st thou yer, my bosom, at that name ? ” 
&c.—Line 179. 

I have jotted down the foregoing details think- 
ing that C. E. T. was perhaps interested in the 
lines, as to the authorship of which he inquired. 

WItiiaM Bates. 

Birmingham, 

The lines quoted by your correspondent, C. 
rE, T.— 

“I wish I were where Helen lies; 
Night and day on me she cries,” 
ecur in a ballad entitled “ Fair Helen of Kircon- 
nell,” in Scott’s Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border. 
hey are the opening lines of the second part. 
Jon. BoucuIEr. 
(3"¢ S. ix. 99.)— 


“ Ten commandments to man were given, 
To man on earth from God in heaven.” | 
I think these lines will be found in a story 
called “The Downward Path,” in the Leisure 
Hour for 1855. CyriIL. 
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Footstep.” The tradition is, that when the first 
missionaries to England were teaching their doc- 
trines on an adjoining hill, where this rock then 
was, the fiend appeared and endeavoured to con- 
fute them. Being defeated, he flew across the 
valley—still called “The Devil’s Leap” —the 
rock sticking to his foot, and at last falling off on 
to its present place. I heard this narrative on 
visiting the place about eight yearsago. CyRIL. 


James Reynotps, Curer Baron, anp Sir 
JAMES Reynoxps, Curer Justice (3" S$. iii. 54.) 
These two judges were members of Lincoln’s Inn. 
The following notes I extracted from the Book of 
Admissions there : — 

“ James Reynolds, second son of James Reynolds, born 
at Bury St. Edmunds, co, Suffolk, was admitted 19th 
January, 1705.” 

“ James Reynolds, son and heir of Robert Reynolds, of 
——(?), co, Essex, was admitted 27th February, 1704.” 

I was unable to decipher the name of Mr. 
Robert Reynolds's residence in Essex. 

H. Lorrus Torrennam. 

Dublin. 


GrprRaLtaR (3 §S, ix. 387.) — Not far south of 
Samalout on the Nile rises a precipitous rock from 
the river's bank, which my dragoman called 


bird, in Arabic. He stated there were other 
eminences of the same name higher up the river. 
If 1 remember rightly there is a Gibraltar or 
Jabal-el-tayir on the Gulf of Suez. The Gibraltar 
in Spain may be derived from the Arabic words 


Jabal, a mountain, and tarik, a way or passage ; 


| and perhaps signified, as originally written, the 





Footprints on Stones (3" S, ix. 205, &c.) — | 


At Hood Hill, in the North Riding of Yorkshire, 
isa large block of stone with the mark of a foot 


on the centre of the top of it, called the “ Devil's | 


mountain of or by the passage, 7. e. the passage 
from Africa into Spain. It is equally probable 
that the first part of the name of the Moorish 
leader Yarik-ben-Zeyad was bestowed on “the 
rock”? to commemorate his successful landing in 
Europe. Il. C.* 


“Napotron’s Mipnieut Review” (3° §. ix. 
431.)—I am possessed of a song bearing this title; 
music by Neukomm, and the words purported to 
be “ translated from the German of Baron Zedlitz 
by William Ball. (Cramer, Addison, and Beale, 
201, Regent Street. No date.) 

Hl. A. KENNeEpy. 

Gay Street, Bath. 


Lovis XIV.: CHevarrer p’Isnineton (3° 8. 
ix. 409.) —It seems to me that there can be no 
doubt about the meaning of the word recreues, 
as to which J. M. puts a mark of interrogation. 
The Dictionnaire de [Académie bears as follows: 
“ Recrue, s.f. Nouvelle levée de gens de guerre ;” 
and it illustrates this in the very words given by 
your correspondent—* Faire les recrues d'un régi- 
ment.” G. 

Edinburgh, 
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Wrrwarp (3 S. ix. 
“ witeword, a covenant,” in his Provincial Dic- 
tionary, but without assigning any reason. Bos- 
worth gives Anglo-Saxon “ wita-word, a counsel- 
lor’s advice, the wage of law.” If by wage is 
meant pay, the word may mean legal expenses. 
The derivation is, at any rate, most probably from 
wita, a wit, wise man, or counsellor; and word, a 
word. This suggestion may perhaps contribute to 
the discovery of the meaning. 
Watter W. SKEArT. 


Miscellaneous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 

Essays on the Irish Church. By Clergymen of the Esta- 
blished Church in Ireland. (Parker & Co.; Hodges & 
Smith. 

The Oxford and Cambridge Essays may have suggested 
the form in which the present volume has been cast, but 
it has the advantage over its predecessors, by handling a 
pressing and interesting subject of the day. In view 
the attacks now made on the Irish Establishment, and 
the call raised for its disendowment, four Irish Clergy- 
men here present the public with formal Essays on the 
Principle of Establishment and Endowment; on the past 
History and present Difficulties of the Anglican Church 
in Ireland; on its Property and Statistics, and the Influ- 
ences it exerts upon the Nation. These Essays are 
thoughtful and well-written; and they cannot fail to 
conciliate respect both for their authors and for the Church 
they represent, even when their arguments do not alto- 
gether carry conviction, They advocate the endowment 
of all religious bodies, but claim that that religious body 
to which the leading classes of a country belong, should 
be established by the State. They dwell upon the good 
service done by a Protestant Establishment in promoting 
loyalty to England, and they argue, very conclusively, 
that no sacrifice of her endowments would propitiate the 
people of Ireland, while the soil of the country remains 
in the possession of English owners. 


Memorabilia Ecclesia ; 

History of the Church. 
e (Hatchards.) 

Without any pretensions to originality, Mr. Grant has 
yet pre sented us with a very interesting and useful 
volume. His materials are chiefly taken from the familiar 
pages of Bingham, Neander, and Gibbon, but they are 
selected as to give the general reader an excellent view 
of Church History, without obliging him to wade through 
dull centuries of inaction, or the intricacies of contro- 
versy. The book consists of what our forefathers would 
eall “ characters of men and things,” 
Clement and the Martyrdom of Polycarp, to the lives of 
Chrysostom and Cyprian, and the labours of Patrick and 
Columba in the British Isles. We cordially recommend 
it for the Sunday reading of our middle classes. 


Men I have Known. By William (Routled re.) 


or Passages of Interest from the 
By Henry Grant. Vol. I. 
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Jerdan. 





A very long course of literary life, attended by an in- 
timate intercourse with all the various ranks of society 
that animate the busy hive of our wonderful London, has 


volume 
au- 


good thick 
statesmen, 


supplied the author with matter for a 
of general interest. Above fifty eminent 


thors, artists, and otherwise distinguished individuals, are 
sketched, 
peculiar traits and anecdotes, 


not with biographical minuteness, but with 
which illustrate their cha- 


of 


from the Epistle of 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


| 
372.) — Wright gives 


} 
{ 


[34 §. IX. June 2, 66. 


racters. The author’s opportunities appear to have been 
almost unlimited, and so far as he has here made a use of 
them, the revelations they have furnished cannot fail to 
be popular 


Books RECEIVED.— 

The Irish Literary Inquirer. Conducted by John Power, 
formerly of Bellevue, Youghal. First Series, Part J. 
These notes on authors, books, and printing in Ireland, 

rich in biographical and bibliographical illustration of 

the literature of the Sister Island, deserve the patronage 
of every Irishman, who should reverse Rodrigo’s practice, 
and take money out of his — and send a dozen stamps 
to the learned editor, No. 3, Grove Terrace, St. John’s 
Wood, and secure the first Part of The Irish Literary 
Inquirer. 


The Cistercian Priory of St. Leonard at Esholt, in Aire- 
dale, (Hotten.) 

The first of a series of accounts of all the lesser priories 
in the West Riding of Yorkshire, which the compiler 
proposes to publish if encouraged so to do. 

NatTronAt Portrarr Exuiprrion. — The interesting 
display of Historical Portraits at South Kensington in- 
creases in public favour. Some of its more salient points 
are admirably touched upon in an article in The Cornhill 
Magazine of the present month—a paper which we 
strongly commend to the attention of all about to visit 
or revisit this brilliant assemblage of Historical Portraits. 


BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 
WANTED TO PURCHASE. 
Particulars of Price, &c., of thefollowing Books, to be sent direct 


to the gentlemen by whom they are required, whose names and ad- 
dresses are given for that purpos_: 
Dante's Visto, translated by Rev. Henry Francis Cary, A.M. 
LIL, containing “ Paradise.” London: John Taylor, 1831. 
Wanted by Messrs. George Hope 4 Co., Castlegate, York. 


Vol. 


Douwtow’s Lire ann Ernons. Lond. 1818, 8vo. Vol. 
_ edition of 1699. 
SonREsPoNDeNcE oF THe Rr. Hon. Joun Bearsronp. 
Vol. Il. only 


Iatse sienenar "‘Macazmn for 1833. Vol. II. only. 
Wanted by Mr. John Power, 3, Grove Terrace, St. John's Wood, N.W 


II. only; or the 


Lond. 1854, 8vo. 


Evron's Hisrony or Sunorsmiar. Parts I. to IV.; or Vol. I. 
Wanted by Mr. William Johnston, 3, Queen Street, Cheapside, 
London. 


Eure Béworr’s History or rar Evict or Nantes; and the Account of 
Mr. Marolles, or Le Febre’'s Sufferings at the Galleys. Published in 
London, 1712, and again in 1788; with a Preface by Dr. Priestley. 

Wanted by Mr. Macintosh, 24, Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 


Potices ta Correspondents. 


Cuoruron will find articles on Piccadilly in “N.& Q.” of 3rd Mar 
last, p. 176, and in ye numbers. For explanation of Mews, 3 
our 2nd 8. iv. 108; x. 489; xi. 13, 98 
does not appear to, he ave consulted the articles on Bishop 

wif in* Q.” znd 8. xii. 16; 3rd 8. vii. 378. 

Aruen um must submit his and query to some second-han 
wad ler. 

Oo. V. P. 





Coanon. 
Jeremy Taylor’ $ secom 
volume 


An account of the trial of Sir John Hotham and his son 


is printed in Rushworth's Historical Collections, Part L11. vol. ii. pp. 
79. 
A Readies Case for holding the weekly Nos. of “N. & Q.” is now 


ready,and may be hadof all Booksellers and Newsmen, price Is. 6d.; 
or, free by post, direct from the publisher, for 1s. 8d. 
“ Noras ano Queares” is published at noon on Friday, and is also 


isswed in Mowrucy Pants. The Subscription for Stampev Corres for 
six Months forwarded direct from the Publisher (including the Half- 
yearly Iwvex) is lis. 4d., which may be paid by Post Office Order, 


payable at the Strand Post Office. in favour of Wittam G. Smarr, 32, 
Wettrweron Sracer, Sraann, W.C., where also all Commoentcations 
ron tux Eprror should be addressed. 


“Nores & Queries” is registered for transmission abroad. 














